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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


IPLOMACY has been cynically dubbed the art of lying. It 
was preeminently such in the days of Macchiavelli. Nor 

did the perfidious Macchiavelli introduce the art of lying 

into diplomacy. Neither was this art lost to diplomacy upon his 
demise. He was not the first to cultivate the art nor the last. 
Indeed lying is regarded as permissible to the diplomat ; between 
nations there is too little square dealing, too much double deal- 








ing by far and so the possibility, even probability, that the most 
capable deceiver, the most accomplished liar, shall come to be 
known as the most successful and accomplished of diplomats. 
Indeed where nations are bent on double dealing, bent on circum- 
venting the plans of others under the guise of friendship, it is 
demanded of diplomats that that they wear one face before the 
courts, in their dealings with the governments to which they are 
accredited, and another toward their own government ; it is their 
business to deceive the governments to which they are accredited, 
put them off their guard by deceitful expressions of friendship 
and comity that their own nation may secure some sought after 
advantage, overturn the plans of the country for which they 
express friendship but towards which they feel and act with secret 
enmity. So the diplomat often finds himself called upon to say 
all sorts of ungracious and unfriendly things, in his home dis- 
patches, of the government to which he is accredited, yet approach 
the representative head of that nation, whether he be king or 
emperor or president, with the most gracious of mien and the 
warmest expressions of regard and friendship. And he who can 
throw the greatest appearance of sincerity into this gracious man- 
ner, though it is not felt, into this warmth of expression, though 
it be assumed, takes foremost rank among the double dealing 
diplomats. 


In brief, the diplomat has two réles to play. He is expected 
to keep up at least an outwardly friendly understanding with the 
nation to which he is accredited, and keep open the channels of 
diplomacy for the settlement of disputes, the smoothing away of 
minor differences that may arise between the two nations; he is 
expected to keep his own government informed of any happen- 
ings that may be of interest or that can be turned to the profit of 
such government, and, above all, of any hostile moves. In short, 
it is his duty to guard his government against being taken un- 
awares by any moves of the government to which he is accredited. 
And in order to collect information of such moves in advance of 
their making and keep his government duly acquainted with the 
possibilities of changing situations he is called upon to play some- 
what the réle of a spy and to write many unsavory and uncom- 
plimentary things, perhaps true, perhaps false, and with no better 
foundation than a vivid imagination, of the government to which 
he is accredited. If any of these compromising documents hap- 
pen to fall into other hands and be perused by other eyes than 
those for which they are intended and so become public property 
and be brought to the notice of the government which they criti- 
cise with unfriendly eye, the unfortunate diplomat who penned 
them is undone; he must go back whence he came in disgrace, 
not with honor. If his spying passes undiscovered and the 
information he furnishes derogatory of the nation to which he is 
accredited reaches only friendly hands he is commended ; if his 
spying is uncovered it is unpardonable. 

And what is true in the spying way of diplomats is doubly 
true of the military attaches attached to different legations and 
whose business is to spy out and learn of the military moves of 
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the countries in which they are placed so that they may keep” 


their own countries acquainted with the military strength and 
weaknesses of their neighbors. If they are detected in their spying 
after military secrets they are sent home. It is not the spying that 
there is moral certainty that they are engaged in at all times, but 
the discovery of spying to which objection is made. And it is 
so with the minister or ambassador. That they are spying upon 
the governments to which they are accredited, communicating 
about such.governments in uncomplimentary terms may be a 
moral certainty, but, unless such spying is uncovered, unless 
such communications are given publication by some accident, no 
notice is taken. So it behooves the diplomat to exercise much 
discretion in forwarding such missives to his own government. 
It behooves him not to write derogatory remarks of the gov- 
ernment to which he may be accredited into private correspon- 
dence for there is ever danger of such correspondence falling into 
inimical hands and being published to the world. It is an indis- 
cretion of which many diplomats have been guilty, for which 
many have suffered much. 


Or THIS indiscretion, the indiscretion of writing a private 
letter derogatory of President McKinley, accusing the President 
of playing the role that so many diplomats make a practice of, 
that of double dealing and insincerity, Senor Dupuy De Lome, 
minister of Spain to the United States, was guilty. And it was 
fated that he should be punished for his indiscretion. A private 
letter written by him to a Spanish editor of note visiting in 
Cuba, a letter written sometime towards the end of December 
and containing remarks most uncomplimentary of the President, 
was somehow and somewhere stolen by a friend of Cuba, de- 
livered to the Cuban Junta in New York and given publication. 
As a necessary sequence, De Lome at once presented his resigna- 
tion seeing that his days of usefulness in Washington were over, 
and his resignation was promptly accepted by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

With this the incident might well have been permitted 
to close. The unpardonable crime of Dupuy De Lome was 
in being discovered. He was indiscreet, it happened that his 
indiscretion bore fruit and the evil consequences of such in- 
discretion fell around him. His derogatory remarks of the 
President are only of the kind that ambassadors and ministers to 
the United States would be likely to pen if they had occasion to 
write to their home governments upon the character of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. De Lome’s indiscretion was not in writing such de- 
rogatory remarks but in incorporating them in a private letter to 
an individual ; he suffers for writing remarks of the President no 
more derogatory than other ministers may have, indeed are likely 
to have written, no more derogatory than ministers are expected 
to write of the heads of governments to which they may be 
accredited if such heads make an unfavorable impression upon 
them. 

So with his resignation the incident might well have been 
dropped. But President McKinley seemed bent on making a 
mountain out of a mole hill. Our minister at Madrid, Mr. Wood- 
ford, was instructed to demand of the Spanish Government the 
recall of Senor De Lome and a disavowal of his sentiments, or 
rather an avowal that his sentiments were not those of the Spanish 
Government. But for one reason or another Mr. Woodford did 
not make this demand of the Spanish Government until after 
De Lome’s resignation had been received and accepted. And to 
recall a ‘man already relieved of office was, of course, impossible. 
For delay in presenting this demand of recall to the Spanish 
government and so giving that government a chance to forestall 
the demands of the Washington government, Mr. Woodford has 
been sharply criticised. If he purposely delayed we can only say 


that he displayed uncommon good sense in making it possible for 
Spain to withdraw her minister with as little humiliation as possi- 
ble. We have no cause to humiliate Spain, no reason to excite 





the passions of the Madrid populace by insisting that Spain 
humiliate herself as expiation for the indiscretion of her minis- 
ter. And so Mr. Woodford’s course of delay was, to our mind, 
the part of wisdom. 72 
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THERE are enough serious grounds for quarrel with Spain 
not to pick a quarrel over the De Lome incident. As the time 
will probably come when we shall interfere to stop the war in 
Cuba, interfere to put an end to the war of extermination that is 
devastating, depopulating the island, interfere not at the invita- 
tion of the Spanish but despite their protest, it behooves us, if 
we would avoid war, to propitiate not anger the Spanish people. 
To put an end to the Cuban war that is impoverishing the Span- 
ish peninsula would be a boon to the Spanish people ; to give to 
Cuba the independence that Spain has not the courage to give, to 
insist that she surrender the sovereignty she cannot maintain 
would be for the weal of Spain not her woe. And the time has 
come for us to interfere, we have had full warrant to interfere 
ever since it has been clear that the sovereignty of the island 
could not be regained and held by Spain, that her efforts to regain 
such sovereignty do but result in profitless murder. With the 
war being conducted not with any hope of regaining the sover- 
eignty of the island, but with a dogged purpose to ruin where it 
is impossible to rule, to the end of depopulating the island that 
has severed allegiance to the Spanish crown forever, the call upon 
us to interfere in the name of humanity grows ever louder and 
louder, and sooner or later this call we must obey. 

This call for interference is sounding ever deeper and deeper 
in Congress, and the call for interference thus voiced louder and 
louder by Congress must in the end be responded to. During 
the special session of last year and while the Senate was waiting 
for the Dingley bill it passed a resolution for the recognition of 
Cuban belligerency that now lies smothered in a House Com- 
mittee, but that would carry almost unanimously if put to a 
vote in the House. We have further had resolutions proposed 
in the Senate and calling for interference to stop the Cuban war, 
in both Senate and House we have had resolutions of inquiry 
and calling for information introduced and adopted. Senator 
Allen went so far as to propose an amendment to the Diplomatic 
and Consular appropriation bill, recognizing the belligerency of 
the Cubans, with a view of forcing the question before the 
House. But the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, though 
largely favorable to Cuban recognition, very wisely refused to 
burden an appropriation bill with a question so absalutely foreign. 

In this connection it is worthy of remark that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has amended the Fortification Appo- 
priation bill passed by the House soas to more than double the 
appropriations made by the House. There is added significance 
to this increase from the fact that this is the first of the appro- 
priation bills reported to the Senate with any material amend- 
ments. 


From such appropriations for the land defense of our sea 
coast and which, be: it said, though more than doubled by the 
Senate Committee over the appropriations as passed: by the 
House, or to over $9,000,000, are still short by $4,000,000 of the 
estimates submitted to Congress by the War Department at the 
opening of the session, we turn to that great bounty that we are 
paying in time of peace for enlistments in time of war, namely the 
pension fund. Liberality of the nation at this time to those who 
offered their services for its defense, an earnest that he who 
volunteers to defend his country will have the material gratitude 
of the nation in after years, that if he suffers disablement his 
country will support him, that if he is killed leaving a widow 
and orphans such widow shall be kept from want and the 
orphans made the nation’s wards, until they are old enough to 
support themselves, is an effective way of ensuring a ready and 
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cheerful response whenever in the future, in an hour of trouble, 
the nation may have need of calling for volunteers for its defense. 
Pensions disbursed freely in times of peace to the nation’s de- 
fenders will serve to obviate the need of paying bounties for 
enlistment in time of war, when such bounties can ill be spared. 

It is of course true that there are thousands to-day who 
would enlist at their country’s call and for their country’s defense 
without thought of bounty or pay or future reward. But 
there are thousands of others equally as patriotic who would feel 
free to enlist with the knowledge that the country has treated 
its defenders and the widows and orphans of its defenders liber- 
ally in the past, and convinced that the nation would act as 
liberally in the future, who would not feel free to enlist without 
some bounty by which they could make at least temporary pro- 
vision for their families in case of accident on the battlefield if 
the nation had acted niggardly in the past and made no provision 
for those whose breadwinners went to the front never to return or 
to return disabled. The payment of pensions to widows and for 
the maintenance of the orphans of those who served.in the last 
war, is a pledge that the nation will do the same in the future, 
and with this pledge men with families will feel free to enlist in 
their country’s defense assured that, if anything should happen 
to them, that if death or disablement should deprive their fami- 
lies of their support, their wives would at least be kept from 
want and a pension paid for the maintenance of their children 
until old enough to look out for themselves. So in paying pen- 
sions of this kind at this time we are not only requiting a sacred 
obligation, but we are making the best of preparations for some 
hour of future need. In short, the paying of pensions that so 
many complain of as wasteful, adds greatly to the military 
strength of the nation, increases the number of men ready to 
respond at any time at the nation’s call. 

But while recognizing the advantages derived from liberal 
pension disbursements we should open our eyes to the fact that 
there are certain pension disbursements that should not be made, 
which the country ought not of right be called upon to make and 
that bring no strength to the nation. Such are the pensions that, 
under the general law, women who marry veterans at this late 
day may draw as widows upon the deaths of such husbands. 
There is ample evidence that many women have married veterans 
with the view of drawing pensions during the balance of their 
natural lives, such pensions commencing with the death of the 
soldiers when the names of such women are put on the pension 
lists as widows of veterans. And such women are surely not en- 
titled to pensions. Surely there is no justice in placing the widows 
of such veterans on the.pension lists along with the women who 
were married before the war and who were left widows by that 
war, or with the women who married the veterans of the war 
soon after to share in their trials and sufferings, their successes 
and failures and help them build up homes. 

The exclusion of those who marry to be widows and draw 
the pension of widows, the exclusion of those widows of later 
day marriages from the pension roles was urged upon Congress 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, who recommended that women who marry veterans here- 
after shall not receive pensions on becoming widows. But-this 
reasonable amendment to the pension laws has been pigeon- 
holed in the House Committee on Invalid Pensions, which com- 
mittee has voted not to report this measure. 

Certainly it is no very strong inducement to a man to enlist 
to know that if he marries a woman 33 years afterwards such 
woman shall enjoy a pension upon his death. But upon what 
other ground opposition is based to an amendment to the pension 
laws doing away with the right of women who marry veterans 
33 years after the war to draw pensions as widows when such 
veterans die it is hard indeed to see, unless it be that such pen- 
sions are defended on the ground they give old and decrepit 








veterans something to offer young women to nurse them during 
the declining years of their lives. But surely things have come 
to a pretty pass if the veteran must marry for a nurse. If this 
is the reason for continuing the system of pensioning young 
widows of old deceased veterans we had better directly increase 
the pensions of the old veterans so that they need not go through 
the marriage ceremony in order to get a nurse but may hire one. 
It would certainly be cheaper and more satisfactory all round 
save to the young women who now marry the old veterans for 
the prospective widows’ pensions. 


Mr. GAGE celebrated Lincoln Day by attacking the national 
credit. In an address before the Marquette Club of Chicago, he 
took pains to insist that though our greenbacks and treasury 
notes are well enough in time of peace and give us no trouble 
now that they would give infinite trouble should we be involved 
in war, in all probability break down the national credit and force 
a suspension of gold payments. Now it may be well enough to 
attack the greenbacks as dangerous to our national credit, for if 
they really are dangerous the only way to get rid of them and 
the dangers that hang around their continued use is to boldly 
attack them. But if our greenbacks will not do to fight a war 
upon, what will do? We did indeed fight one war with the 
greenbacks helped out by numerous issues of interest bearing 
notes and fought it successfully. But then, says Mr. Gage, gold 
payments were suspended, the greenback dollar fell until it was 
worth less than 40 per cent. of the gold dollar and of course the 
dollar that thus fell as measured by gold was not good money. 
Still they did serve to carry on the war, they did serve to effect 
the exchange of an enormous amount of products, for the 
demand for all sorts of goods for the army and the very rise in 
prices caused by the fall of the greenback greatly stimulated 
production and led to unwonted industrial activity, an unwonted 
activity that was soon chilled after the war when Mr. McCulloch 
inaugurated his policy of contraction, an activity only to be 
reawakened when McCulloch was obliged by Congress to 
abandon his contraction policies. 

And as to the depreciation of the greenback, there was one 
great thing that caused it to be worth but 40 per cent. of the 
gold dollar, and that was that one kind of money was created for 
the bondholders, another for the producing classes. Gold being de- 
clared fit to pay custom duties or interest on the public debt and 
greenbacks unfit, a special demand was made for gold. And it 
was the bidding up of gold by importers who had to have it for 
payment of customs duties that sent gold to a premium and kept 
it there. The first greenbacks issued, the $60,000,000 of demand 
notes, and that were receivable for customs duties, were bid up 
and held up with gold, showing that it was largely this demand 
of which the greenbacks were deprived that gave gold its en- 
hanced value as compared to greenbacks. 


But As Mr. Gage holds that it would be ruinous to enter 
upon a war with our currency in its present condition, that with 
the greenbacks and treasury notes in circulation there would come 
suspension of gold payments which he seems to think synony- 
mous with the collapse of the national credit, what sort of a cur- 
rency would he establish? Bank notes. With a currency of 
bank notes issued and controlled freely by the banks he would 
have no misgivings for the stability of such currency even in 
the throes of war, no fear that gold payments would be sus- 
pended. If we had had such a currency during the Civil War 


and not issued national paper currency, he asserts gold payments 
would have never been suspended. Perhaps not, but if gold pay- 
ments had been maintained it would have been because of serious 
curtailment of the supply of money, and because of lower prices. 
And with lower prices all commercial indebtedness would have 
been made more burdensome not less so as it was, the profits of 
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industry would have been curtailed, not increased, instead of a 
great stimulus to production and-unwonted industrial activity 
such stimulus would have been wanting, there would-have been 
halting industrial activity, men would have been unable to bear 
the enormous war taxes, and the struggle would have certainly 
been more severe than it was, not improbably resulted in the dis- 
ruption of the Union because of inability on the part of pro- 
ducers of the North, impoverished by falling prices, to sustain 
the struggle. 


THe House has done little since it assembled in December 
save grind away at appropriation bills. The result is that nine 
out of the fourteen regular appropriation bills have been passed, 
and there is promise that it will have passed the balance before 
the middle of March. This done, the House will have voted ap- 
propriations of something like $500,000,000 and have completed 
all the necessary work of the session, and may, if the leaders so 
dictate, adjourn over from day to day until the Senate sends back 
one appropriation bill after another with amendments when the 
House would be expected to non-concur in the better part of the 
amendments, and send the bills to conference for an adjustment 
of the differences between House and Senate. As the Senate has 
also made good progress with the appropriation bills, the proba- 
bilities are that Congress will have completed all the work that it 
must do before it can adjourn by the 1st of May. Whether Con- 
gressmen will be disposed to remain longer in session and discuss 
general legislation remains to be seen, but with all necessary work 
done it is likely to be very hard to hold Congress in session. 

And then, if the House is so disposed, it can wade through 
a lot of general legislation between the passage of the last ap- 
propriation bill and the final agreements upon the Conference 
Committee reports over the appropriation bills. Of course, it 
may be that the Senate will delay action upon the appropriation 
bills in order to discuss other matters, and thus force Congress 
to sit much later than May rst, but the disposition in both House 
and Senate seems to be to push along to an early adjournment. 

There is but one question in sight that may lead to extended 
debate and so prolong the session and that is the question of 
Hawaiian annexation that has already led to extended secret de- 
bate in the Senate. But, as we said last week, the treaty of 
annexation that has been under discussion seems doomed to 
defeat. ‘Therefore if annexation is to be accomplished it must be 
by joint resolution or act of Congress that must be discussed 
in both Houses, that is if the annexationists successfully carry 
such measure as they may concoct through the House, which, 
with Mr. Reed in tacit opposition, it is by no means certain they 
can do. Inthe House, debate on such a measure may of course 
be limited to a day or two or permitted to run on indefinitely as 
the Committee on Rules, of which Mr. Reed is Chairman, may 
decide, but in the Senate it is quite probable that those who have 
spoken against the treaty in executive session will be willing to 
repeat their arguments for and against annexation in public and 
so put them on record. And if s> the Senate must consume at 
least two or three weeks upon such measure. 

THE most determined and effective opponent of the treaty of 
annexation in the Senate is Mr. Pettigrew. He puts his opposi- 
tion first on the ground that we have no moral right to take the 
islands and second that we would not want them if we had the right 
to take them. The revolution of 1892 was, Mr. Pettigrew asserts, 
the result of a conspiracy of the sugar planters, into which they 
were impelled by the passage of the McKinley tariff. This tariff 
put all raw sugar on the free list and thus deprived the Hawaiian 
planters of the special privilege of free entry of their sugars into 
the United States which they had long enjoyed under reciprocity 
to the exclusion of all foreign sugar growers. But the McKinley 
law put all foreign raisers of sugar on the same plane while it 
offered a bounty of two cents a pound to all American raisers of 





sugar. So the Hawaiian sugar planters wanted to become Ameri- 
can raisers of sugar and so they conspired to dethrone the Queen 
and throw the Hawaiian islands into the lap of the United States. 
And with the help of American marines’ the dethronement was 
accomplished and the American flag was raised. But Mr. Cleve- 
land coming into office refused to carry out the plot and foiled 
the plans of the conspirators. Mr. Cleveland held that we could 
not take title from a government set up on the islands by our own 
marines and without submitting the question to the American 
people. And so argues Senator Pettigrew. A government, he 
declares, which holds, as does this government that ‘‘ all govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed ’”’ 
cannot afford to depose a friendly government, set up a usurping 
government in its place and then acquire title to the country 
without first obtaining the consent of the people of that country. 


‘THERE are two measures of considerable importance upon 
which the House will take action at an early date but neither of 
which is likely to find a place on our statute books. One is the 
bankruptcy bill which, long kept in the background, is now 
brought forward into the light of Congressional discussion. It 
is pending before the House and we fear will pass as reported to 
the House, a bill that mixes the good and the bad, that would 
set unfortunate debtors on their feet or rather make it possible 
for them to set themselves on their feet on the one hand but, on 
the other, rears machinery calculated to enable the unreasonable 
and unscrupulous creditor to peremptorily force the solvent but 
temporarily embarrassed debtor into bankruptcy greatly to the 
detriment of the interests of creditors in general, to the infinite 
loss of the debtor and to the profit only of the unscrupulous 
creditor who forced the failure that he might ptey upon the 
wreck. And as the Senate is not likely to pass the bill in this 
form but will probably insist on striking out the sections calculated 
to pull solvent but temporarily involved debtors into the position 
of the unfortunate debtors the bill would relieve there is little 
chance of the two houses agreeing and passing a bankruptcy law. 





THE other measure likely to command considerable attention 
at the hands of the House, is the Loud Postal bill. A similar 
bill passed the last House but was not acted upon in the Senate 
and so failed. It is a bill aimed to remedy the deficit of $10,- 
000,000 or $12,000,000 a year in postal revenues and put an end 
to some notorious abuses that have grown up around the second 
class mail service. In aiming to remedy these abuses, however, 
it overhits the mark, penalizing honestly conducted journals for 
the abuses of the dishonest. It was the intent of Congress when 
giving free circulation through the mails to country newspapers 
within the county of their issue and making a rate of a cent a 
pound on all other newspapers, journals, magazines and serials, 
to facilitate the dissemination of news and information. It was 
not intended that yellow backed novels and other books should 
be passed through the mails at this rate. But by publishing 
such books, poor books and good books, in so-called ‘‘ libraries ’’ 
and giving them serial numbers, they have been entered in the 
post office as second rate matter and tons of them transported. 
These ‘‘libraries’’ that are serial only in name, that are reprints 
as well as new books, that are entered as second class matter 
under the letter not the spirit of the law could readily be excluded 
from second class privileges by very slight amendment of ex- 
isting law. 

The other crying abuse of the second-class privilege is the 
introduction of vast quantities of mere advertising sheets, the 
purpose of the publication of which is shown by the fact that they 
are distributed to no regular lists of subscribers but as ‘sample ’ 
copies. It is aimed to shut off second-class privileges from such 
advertising sheets by putting a complete stop to the carriage of 





sample copies as second rate mail matter. But such exclusion 
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would hit the legitimate journals as well as the mere advertis- 
ing sheets. If the law should be changed so as to permit no 
paper to mail at second class rates more than say half as many 
sample copies as go to regular patrons and strictly enforced, the 
closing of the mails at second class rates to advertising sheets 
would be as effectively accomplished as by excluding all sample 
copies and little injury done to legitimate journals. 

So much for the abuses of second class mailing privileges, 
and putting an end to such abuses would doubtless cut down the 
postal deficit, by no inconsiderable figure, but the true way to wipe 
out the postal deficit is by cutting down the exhorbitant charges 
of the railroads for the carriage of the mails. There is no reason 
whatever for the government to pay several times as much for 
the hauling of a mail car between two points as an express com- 
pany is charged for the hauling of a car on the same train. 


It Is significant but not surprising to see Senator Marion 
Butler and William Jennings Bryan directing their steps toward 
Minneapolis and both on the same errand, to endeavor to prevail 
upon the members of the Populist State Committee of Minnesota, 
now in session in Minneapolis, to drive the Peoples party of 
Minnesota into a fusion agreement with the Democracy. If Sen- 
ator Butler holds the same principles as Mr. Bryan it is quite 
proper that he should harmonize with him, if he believes Mr, 
Bryan advocates no principles that the Democratic party will not, 
it is quite proper that he should work with the Democratic party, 
work for Democratic success, but it is not proper that he should 
work for Democratic success as Chairman of the Peoples party 
National Committee. Mr. Bryan’s principles may be Mr. But- 
ler’s, but they are not the principles of Populists. It is right for 
the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee to call for 
the co-operation of bimetallists, but if the Peoples party stands 
for more than free silver coinage it is not right for Mr. Butler, as 
Chairman of the Peoples Party National Committee, to co-operate. 
As a man he has a right to co-operate, as chairman of a party 
that stands for much more than bimetallism, that is diametrically 
opposed to the Democratic party on many issues, he has none. 


THE Republicans in the New York legislature have censured 
Senator Murphy for his vote in favor of the Teller resolution, 
and that censure has been made the occasion of the gold Demo- 
crats going back into the party, not as converts to free silver but 
because the silver Democrats agree to ignore national issues in 
the state campaign of this fall. So there is to be union on State 
lines. As Mr. Elliot Danforth puts it : 

‘‘The prospects are bright in New York if the policy out- 
lined last fall is followed. That policy was to ignore national 
issues and make the fight on state issues. The National Demo- 
cratic platform holds good for four years. In the meantime no 
one has authority to change it.’’ 

And while there is thus harmonizing for the campaign, and 
a campaign not alone for state officers, but National Congress- 
men as well, Mr. Perry Belmont, McKinley gold Democrat in 
1896, makes the Teller resolution an occasion for smoothing over 
troubled seas by defending Mr. Murphy for his course and vote. 
Whether or no Mr. Belmont is playing for the governorship, so 
the recapture of the Democratic state machine in the interest of 
the moneyed oligarchy and the use of that machine and the influ- 
ence of New York, money and political, to sway the Democratic 
machine of the nation away from advoeacy of silver and back 
to subserviency to Wall street is yet to be unfolded. 

What is true in New York is also true in Pennsylvania. 
There is a disposition to ignore national issues, make this year’s 
campaign on state issues and harmonize the two wings of the 


party. 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission has passed upon and 
interdicted still another kind of railroad discrimination—a dis- 





crimination covered up in the free storage of the goods of favored 
shippers. Thus the railroads have provided free storage for the 
goods of some shippers as a means of giving them a covert 
advantage over their competitors. Of this kind of favors the 
Sugar Trust has been a most extended recipient. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission now declares such discrimination to be 
illegal, decrees that if the railroads give free storage to the pro- 
ducts of one shipper they must give free storage to the products 
of all. But like many of the decrees of the commission interdict- 
ing discrimination this new ruling is likely to be ignored, brushed 
aside as if it were mere chaff. It is well enough for the commis- 
sion to say to the railroads ‘‘ must,’’ but when the railroads say 
‘‘won’t’’ the commission is practically powerless to enforce its 
decrees and so the railroads go on with their discriminations, 
while the favored trusts and monopolies and combines look on in 
amusement at the futility of the commission’s efforts to establish 
an equality of transportation rates. 

Some of the grossest of discriminations are made under cover 


| of through rates from Chicago or other inland cities to Liverpool 


or London, that is under a combination of rail and ocean freights. 
And these combined through rates are often lower to favored 
shippers of grain and produce than the published rail rates from 
the inland cities to the seaboard. ‘Thus the favored shippers can 
ship wheat from Chicago to Liverpool at little if any more cost 
than the cost to the independent shipper of sending wheat from 
Chicago to the.seaboard. Of course the favored shippers control 
the export trade. It is thus that four men, and practically two, 
control the shipment of grain from Philadelphia. No man can 
compete with them. 


THE trial of Sheriff Martin and his deputies at Wilkesbarre, 
for the killing of a score of miners at Lattimer, Pa., in September 
last, is dragging out to considerable length, but there is no drag- 
ging of interest in the case. Whether the killing was murder or 
not, whether it was justifiable or unjustifiable, is a question 
for the jury and one upon which it would be wrong to pass 
before the defense has had the opportunity to present its side of 
the case. But three facts the prosecution seems to have estab- 
lished. And in the words of a correspondent who, if not biased 
in favor of the deputies, is certainly not friendly to the strikers, 
these are : 

1. That the strikers on the public highway did not commit 
any overt act except to advance after the sheriff ordered them to 
stop. ; 

2. That some of the posse began firing on unarmed men who 
were not acting in a hostile manner. 

3. That the firing was kept up while these men were 
scattered and fleeing. 








UNION UNDER DEMOCRATIC BANNERS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


HERE can be union of all upholders of freedom, of all be- 
lievers in liberty and the equality of man, union of all true 
reformers ready to make sacrifices in upholding freedom and 

in defense of their beliefs, union of all those men who hold the 

life of the republic, the maintenance of democratic institutions, 
the blessings of liberty and freedom bequeathed by their fore- 
fathers dearer than the gifts that a moneyed oligarchy may now 
have to offer to those who will serve it. There can be union of 
all ‘such men who have the weal of their country and mankind at 
heart under the banners of any political party that stands for 
freedom, liberty and equality, not under the-party upon the ban- 
ners of which are merely emblazoned the words “‘ freedom, 
liberty and equality ’’ but the party that resists the aggressions of 
the moneyed oligarchy, resists the incorporation into our body 





politic of the doctrine of kingship, resists the efforts making to 
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enthrone the few by dethroning and trampling upon the many, that 
holds that all men are sovereign, that no man or class shall rule 
in America by the law of might, that the possession of wealth 
does not bring the right to rule, nor the power to trample upon 
and rob the masses of the people, confer the right, that insists that 
to all men there skall be given an equality of opportunity, demands 
this as an inherent, inalienable right not as a privilege, so that 
all men may enjoy the blessings of liberty and bequeath them to 
posterity, the party that resists the aggressions of the moneyed 
oligarchy, defends the rights of man, upholds the arm of the 
Republic, declares that right shall be might, not might right, and 
so shows that the words freedom, liberty, equality inscribed on 
its banners are more than mere by-words, words with a meaning, 
not to be ignored. 

Under the banners of such a political party all true reformers 
can unite. There must be such union or victory in the pending 
struggle between the moneyed oligarchy and the people will not 
rest on the side of liberty, and we will have a nation not of free- 
men but of masters and of slaves. So that such union may be 
accomplished is our constant prayer, for in such"union is the sal- 
vation of our Republic. But under the banners of the Demo- 
cratic party such union is impossible, it is impossible for though 
there may be emblazoned upon its banners freedom, liberty, 
equality—equality of opportunity for all, special privileges to 
none—it has not carried its banners courageously forward in the 
direction that must be taken to make successful defense against 
the aggressions of moneyed oligarchy, nor does it show itself a 
true and capable defender of the great truth it prides itself on 
inscribing upon its banners. 

So it is that there cannot be a union of reformers under the 
banners of the Democratic party. Men have so long witnessed 
the Democratic party turning its back upon its motto, they have 
so often seen it lend itself to the moneyed oligarchy when in 
power, they have so constantly seen it hesitate to take up a posi- 
tion in defense of the rights of man, so often seen it debauch the 
ballot in order to hold power that they cannot put trust in that 
party. So great have been its shortcomings, so great its corrupt- 
ness that it cannot regain the confidence and support of those 
who have been driven away from it in the South to find a refuge 
in the Peoples party. 

Even if the Democratic party should purge itself of its cor- 
rupt practices it could not regain the support of most of the 
men that have been driven from it to found, in the South, a new 
party—a party frowning on corruption of the ballot box, and 
that can proclaim itself without inverted face and with honest 
mein the upholder of that which is the foundation of all demo- 
cratic government, honesty of elections, and upholder of the 
doctrine of equality of man, not that all men are endowed with 
equal capabilities, but that all men have a right to an equality of 
opportunity, an equal opportunity to use and develop their 
powers, so that each may accumulate and enjoy wealth in pro- 
portion to his capabilities, the energy and force, perseverance 
and adaptability that he may throw into his labors. The Demo- 
cratic party cannot regain this support, for its past history in 
the South has been so sinful that it cannot, in any reasonable 
length of time, live it down. 

The memories of its painful shortcomings would last even 
if it gave no cause for their renewance by its present acts. But 
such cause.does it give for their renewance and gives it constantly. 
It resorts to the most corrupt of practices to carry elections, its 
machinery is as corrupt as it has ever been. Once it excused 
this open debauchery and corruption on the ground that any- 
thing was excusable to defeat negro domination. But this ex- 


cuse it can offer no longer, for it uses the same corrupt means to 
count out the candidates of the Peoples party, which is pre- 
eminently a white man’s party, as it did to count out the Repub- 
lican party, which was pre-eminently a negro’s party in the 
South. 











Indeed the Democratic party, meaning always the politicians 
who run the machinery of the party, resorts to corrupter prac- 
tices to count out the candidates of the Peoples party than it 
ever resorted to to count out the candidates of the Republican 
party. To defeat the candidates of the Republican party when 
it was a negro’s party the simple expedient was resorted to of 
frightening the negroes away from the polls, disfranchising them, 
or simply not counting their votes. But to defeat Populist can- 
didates who have drawn their support from the white, not the 
colored voters, such expedients would not be effective, for to get 
a majority for the Democratic candidates in those districts where 
the Peoples party is strong and commands a majority of the 
white vote, as it does in a good part of the South, the need is 
not to count out the negro vote or prevent it from being cast, but 
to count it for the Democratic candidates. And so we have had 
not the negroes voting for the Democratic candidates, but the 
Democratic politicians voting them, voting negroes long dead, 
voting negroes who never go near the polls, marking the votes of 
the illiterate darkeys who do go to the polls not as such darkeys 
direct the appointed markers, but as those markers, for the most 
part Democratic politicians who have been bred up to see nothing 
wrong in carrying elections by fraud, may see fit. 

To disfranchise the illiterate voter with the prime purpose 
of disfranchising the negroes is one thing, for the men who hold 
the better part of the election machinery in the South to vote the 
illiterate voter without regard to his wishes and so to prolong 
the domination of the Democratic or any other party is quite 
another. And it is this, not a disfranchisement of the negro, 
but a transfer of that franchise from the hands of the illiterate 
negroes to the Democratic politicians that the Populists have to 
fight in the South. It is not the legitimate Democratic vote but 
the negro vote cast by the Democratic election officers, in truth a 
vote stolen from the illiterate negroes who march up to the polls 
by the Democratic election officers and cast for Democratic candi- 
dates ; this and the voting of negroes who never come near the 
polls to give direction to the election officers as to the marking 
of their ballots, to which no attention is paid, that has built upa 
Democratic majority on many an occasion and defeated many a 
Populist candidate. 

To suppose thatthe Populists of the South can unite with 
the party that has again and again defrauded them, robbed them 
of hard earned victories is absurd. Standing in the path of 
honest elections, bending its energies to defeat the rule of the 
majority, disobeying without scruple the mandate of the people 
as expressed at the ballot-box there can never be union of the 
forces of reform under the banners of the Democratic party be- 
smirched as they are with corruption. Refusing to purify elec- 
tions, refusing to permit a free expression of opinion at the 
ballot-box, honoring the corrupters of the ballot, such a party 
can never be regarded as a reform party. ‘The party that refuses 
to begin reform at the very basis of all reform, the ballot-box, with- 
out the purity of which democracy can be but a travesty, a farce, 
the party that corrupts the ballot-box to defeat a party working 
for reform, cannot itself be relied upon tocarry out reforms what- 
ever may be its promises. 

And such a party is the Democratic party of the South. A 
pure ballot is the basis of all reform and a pure ballot the Demo-. 
cratic party scorns—it holds power in the South by corruption. 
And this being so a reform party it can never become, under its 
banners there can never be union of the forces of reform, the 
forces that must battle with the forces of oligarchy and that must 
be united to battle successfully. E 

It is with no disposition to throw stones at the South that we 
thus speak of the Democratic party that holds power in the 
Southern states. There is too much glaring dishonesty in the 
elections of our own cities to warrant us in reproaching the 
South. That there is ballot box stuffing in Philadelphia, that all 
ballots are not counted as cast, is notorious. And for this the 
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Republican machine is responsible. And the same is true in 
many of the precincts of our larger cities, whether controlled by 
Democratic or Republican machine. It is true that in the coun- 
try districts elections are conducted for the most part with scrupu- 
lous honesty, that votes are counted and returned as cast, that 
there is, therefore, a freer expression of opinion through the 
ballot box in the North and West than there is in the South. 
This we say, though there is only too much reason to believe that 
the vote reported as cast for Mr. McKinley in 1896 was much 
padded in returning the vote for several of the Northern and 
Western states.. But while we have election crimes in our own 
midst, though they are not so many or so. notorious as in the 
South, it behooves us to reproach ourselves rather than our 
Southern brethren, to cut out the taint in our own methods 
before pointing the finger of scorn at the faults of others. 

But though living in glass houses it behooves us not to 
throw stones, we should not fail to take note that our Southern 
neighbors are living in even thinner glass houses, that elections 
are conducted more dishonestly in the South than in the North, 
that it is the Democratic party proclaiming itself as a party of 
reform that is culpable in the South, and that the members of the 
Peoples party in the South who broke away from the Democratic 
party because of its corruption, because of its submission to the 
dictates of the moneyed oligarchy, because of its placing power, 
office and the emoluments thereof before all else, cannot unite 
with that party thus guilty of the gravest of crimes. 

That the taint, the rottenness of corruption that pervades the 
Democratic machine of the South, a machine ready to stoop to 
any crime for power, ready to sacrifice principle for office, does 
not pass through the rank and file of the party we are pleased to 
believe. That the same is true of the Republican party, that its 
machine politicians are corrupt, that its leaders are submissive to 
the dictates of the moneyed oligarchy but that the great body of 
Republican voters are incorruptible, that only a small minority 
would knowingly part with the blessings of liberty for the gifts 
that the moneyed oligarchy may offer to those who will sink their 
individuality and liberty of thought and action to serve it, that 
the great body of Republican voters blindly follow their party 
quite unaware that the policies of that party are aimed at the 
exaltation of the moneyed oligarchy and their degradation we 
are equally pleased to believe. 

If we were not convinced of this, sure that the great body of 
both Republicans and Democrats are incorruptible and convinced 
that they will drop old party allegiances when the truth is 
brought home to them and unite under new banners in defence 
of their birthrights, in defence of democratic institutions, in 
defense of liberty—unite in order to force a recognition of that 
great truth upon which democratic government rests, equality, so 
as to insure to all men an equality of opportunity, we should be 
sad indeed for we could then have no hope for our Republic, fio 
hope that the blessings of liberty might be preserved to ourselves 
and our posterity. If the members of the Peoples party were 
alone possessed of that sterling manhood that makes patriots 
ready to incur sacrifices in defence of principles there would be 
no hope, the death of our republic, the enthronement of money, 
the degradation of mankind, the stamping out of our liberties 
would be decreed. 

But that the great body of Republican and Democratic voters 
are imbued with those qualities that make patriots, that it is only 
necessary to stir those qualities into activity to awaken these men 
in defense of their liberties, in defense of the inalienable rights 
of man to an equality of opportunity now trespassed upon by 
encroaching oligarchy, there can be no doubt. The task before 
Populists is to stir these qualities in Republican and Democratic 
voters, to awaken them to the aggressions of oligarchy upon 
their liberties, to bring home to Republicans that their party is 
wedded to policies dictated by the moneyed oligarchy for its 
enrichment and their enslavement, to Democrats that their party 








is in the hands of a machine that holds power by corruption, that 
such machine has ever proven itself ready to sacrifice principle 
for power, that it has suffered the dictation of the moneyed 
oligarchy in the past, that it cannot be trusted to fight that 
oligarchy in the future, that the party that has been thus 
dominated by the moneyed oligarchy that has thus followed 
corrupt practices can never unite, under its banners, those in the 
Peoples party and those in the Republican party who may leave 
it to uphold freedom, to defend liberty and insist upon an 
equality of opportunity for all men, that without such union, 
success is impossible, that under the banners of the Democratic 
party such union is impossible, that under the banners of 
Populism it is possible. : 

This is the task before Populists. If it is to be successfully 
carried out by 1900, earnest, consecutive and directed work must 
be begun at once. There must be work along common lines ; 
work at random must cease ; the attack must be directed with 
harmony, must be made by a united party and under common 
direction, not by straggling bodies working to cross purposes, 
and before such commonly directed and effective work can be 
undertaken the Peoples party must meet in national convention, 
mark out a plan of campaign and select its standard bearers. So 
we urge the holding ofa national convention, to be held on 
July 4, 1898, and judging by the action being taken by the 
Peoples party county conventions now being held in Georgia to 
select delegates to the state convention to be held next month, 
judging by the expressions of Populists in Texas, by the almost 
unanimous approval of the holding of the convention on July 
4th by the Populist press, we have no doubt that the convention 
will then be held. 

Mr. Bryan, in a letter to the New York /ournal, calls upon 
Democrats, Populists and Silver Republicans to unite for the 
congressional campaign of 1898. But union under Democratic 
banners is impossible, and union under other banners the Demo- 
cratic leaders will not consider, though it is well possible that 
Mr. Bryan might. In the past the Democrats in control of the 
party machinery have shown a readiness to fuse with Populists 
where the Populists have done all the fusing, made all the sacri- 
fices, agreed that the Democrats should have the emoluments of 
victory. But where Populists have asked recognition, insisted 
that the Democrats do some of the fusing, surrender something 
to the Populists for harmony, they have not been anxious for 
fusion, and there is no reason to expect them to look upon fusion 
differently in the future, that is, with favor if they are called 
upon to make no sacrifice for fusion, with disfavor if they must 
share with the Populists the fruits of success that may be 
achieved under fusion. And Populists have nothing to look for 
from a party desirous of fusing upon such a basis. If Democrats 
cannot trust Populists in office, Populists cannot trust Democrats 
to carry out reforms, to offer an earnest defence against the en- 
croachments of moneyed oligarchy. 

The disinclination of Democrats to fuse with the Populists 
on other basis than keeping for themselves all the offices and 
emoluments thereof evidences one of two things—either an 
aversion to putting Populists in places where they may carry out 
the policies dear to them, an aversion born from an opposition to 
such reforms, or a disposition to sacrifice such reforms for the 
spoils of office, as shown by their lack of readiness to surrender 
any of the spoils of office in order to promote fusion and such 
reforms. And whether it be that the Democratic leaders are 
averse to fusion save where the Populists do all the fusing, make 
all the sacrifices, because of an aversion to Populist policies and 
an inward disposition to serve the moneyed oligarchy, or because 
they would rather see the reforms upon a basis of which they ask 
fusion defeated than to surrender any prospective spoils of office 
to insure their success, Populists cannot trust them to carry out 
such reforms. ‘Therefore, whether it be that the Democratic 
leaders are opposed to recognizing the principles of true democ- 
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racy or hold the spoils of office dearer than principle and are 
ready to sacrifice principle for place and power, there can be no 
union of the forces of reform under the banners they hold aloft, 
for though there may be inscribed upon those banners the tenet 
of true democracy that is upheld and dear to all Populists, 
equality of opportunity to all, special privileges to none, though 
there may be emblazoned thereon the words freedom, liberty, 
equality, there can be no dependence upon those carrying the ban- 
ners to resist the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy, to go in 
defense of freedom, liberty, equality, but rather a certainty that 
either from disposition or for the emoluments that the moneyed 
few have it in their power to bestow, they will lend themselves to 
the furtherance of the plans of the moneyed oligarchy to enslave 
mankind. And so again we repeat there can be no union of the 
forces of reform under the Democratic party, for its success 
would give no assurance of reform, no assurance that the rights 
of man to an equality of opportunity would be fully protected 
against the encroachments of moneyed oligarchy. 

It is true that Mr. Bryan asserts that ‘‘ co-operation does 
not contemplate the abandonment of party organization or the 
surrender of any political principles.’? But whatever may be 
contemplated we must judge the future by the past and the fact 
is that co-operation, fusion, in 1896, between the Democratic and 
Peoples parties, a fusion in which the Peoples party did all the 
fusing, did result in disrupting the organization of the Peoples 
party, destroyed that party as a recognized political party under 
the ballot laws of many of our states and greatly to its loss, bred 
infinite dissensions in the Peoples party that threatened its very 
existence. 

It is also true that Mr. Bryan asserts that Democrats, 
Populists and silver Republicans should unite because they are 
agreed upon not only one but many questions. They should 
unite, but under the banners of the Democratic party they can- 
not. Of the issues upon which all are agreed Mr. Bryan enumer- 
ates nine. But the first two, unalterable opposition to gold 
monometallism and the restoration of bimetallism at the present 
ratio by the independent action of the United States are but 
different ways of expressing the same question for those who 
demand the restoration of bimetallism by independent action must 
be unalterably opposed to gold monometallism. 

Then again, Mr. Bryan points out that Democrats, Populists 
and silver Republicans are agreed in opposition to the retirement 
of the greenbacks and to the issue of paper money by the national 
banks, but Populists demand much more than the taking of this 
negative course, they demand the taking of a positive course that 
would not only create, but insure the maintenance of an honest 
measure of values, the issue of money not upon a basis of two 
commodities, gold and silver, but upon a basis of all commodi- 
ties, and to this the Democratic party is opposed, though Mr. 
Bryan, perhaps deeming ii impolitic, does not take occasion to 
express himself on this point. But with nothing less than a 
paper currency issued directly by the government in exchange 
for labor and so regulated in volume as to maintain a currency 
of stable purchasing power can Populists be content, for in this 
way alone can an honest currency that will do justice to debtors 
and creditors alike and assure to all men the fruits of their toil 
free from despoilment at the hands of the creditor classes be in- 
sured to our people. The fifth point of agreement to which Mr. 
Bryan points is opposition to the issue of gold bearing bonds in 
times of peace. We had supposed there would be equal agree- 
ment in opposition to the issue of gold bonds at any time but it 
may be we were mistaken. Besides, this question that Mr. 


Bryan makes do duty as a point of agreement common to all 
those opposed to the Republican party should of right be included 
in the first question he enumerates, namely, opposition to gold 
monometallism which certainly must carry with it opposition 
to the issue of gold bonds. 

Then Mr. Bryan points out in the sixth place agreement in 





favor of an income tax as means of raising a part of the federal 
revenue. But he has nothing to say as to disagreement as to the 
justness of raising revenue by customs duties imposed on certain 
imported articles of common use that we cannot produce and 
must import. Yet this disagreément is most radical. Such 
taxes are put forth by Democratic leaders and have been 
advocated by Mr. Bryan as the justest, most equitable of all 
taxes. But they amount to per capita taxes, taxes that rest 
upon all men without regard to their means, that fall upon the 
poor man just as heavily as upon the rich, that require that the 
man dependent on his daily toil for a livelihood and with no 
property should contribute as much to the support of the govern- 
ment as the man with much property and living in idleness upon 
rents and interest, and such taxes, Populists hold, are grossly 
unjust and inequitable. 

The abolition of trusts Mr. Bryan enumerates as the seventh 
issue upon which Democrats and Populists and silver Republicans 
can agree. And in the abstract it may be said they are all 
opposed to trusts. At least there is common profession of oppo- 
sition to trusts. But when it comes to ways and means for the 
abolition of trusts there is no agreement between Democrats and 
Populists. The trusts have grown out of unjust and grievous 
railroad discrimination against their competitors. For this dis- 
crimination the only remedy is government ownership and opera- 
tion and this Populists demand. . But Democrats assert that this 
is not to be thought of, that as the government has not created 
such discrimination by law it cannot interfere, must let such dis- 
crimination goon. And so again is this doctrine of /azssez faire, 
of let alone, carried further when it comes to proposals for directly 
legislating against the trusts. In short, a large wing of the 
Democrats are willing to go no further against trusts than to 
remove the tariff duties protecting trusts from outside competi- 
tion in the disposal of their products, and this would fall far 
short of the abolition of trusts, it would not even weaken them 
for it would leave the cause that gives them being and that 
supports them, railroad discrimination, undisturbed. In short, 
these Democrats have nothing but a futile remedy to propose for 
the evils of trusts and their abolition. On this point there is 
divergence not agreement between Democrats and Populists as 
there is on the question of taxation. 

The eighth point of agreement enumerated by Mr. Bryan is 
‘opposition to government by injunction, but the Democrats in 
Congress do not seem to disposed to raise this question or pro- 
pose legislation to restrict the courts to their proper functions, 
the interpretation of law and check their usurpations of legisla- 
tive and administrative functions. And the last point of agree- 
ment which Mr. Bryan enumerates, namely, ‘‘ arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes between capital] and labor ’’ is indefinite 
in the extreme. With few exceptions all men favor arbitration 
as a means of settling such disputes. But if such arbitration is 
not to be made compulsory mere declarations in favor of arbitra- 
tion are meaningless. Whether or no Mr. Bryan means to infer 
that there is agreement between Democrats and Populists in 
favor of compulsory arbitration is not clear but that it would 
be a wide departure for the Democrats from their doctrine of 
laissez faire to advocate compulsory arbitration and upon which 
there is no unanimity among the Democratic leaders is quite 
certain. 

Appealing to Democrats and Populists to fight together on 
what he refers to as nine issues upon which they are agreed, but 
upon several of which issues they are diametrically disagreed, 
while on the others there is no, assurance that the Democratic 
party is agreed or can be relied upon to sustain them, Mr. 
Bryan adds that, ‘‘If the Republicans obtain control of the 
Senate and House at the elections of 1898, there is no doubt that 
they will, by law, surrender the contract right which the govern- 
ment now has, to pay coin obligations in silver.’’ But this right 
the government has already surrendered. Mr. Harrison sur- 
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rendered ite Mr. Cleveland surrendered it, Mr. McKinley has 
surrendered it. True, it is surrendered by executive ruling not 
by legislative act. But if the Congress elected this year should 
pass an act surrendering this right the Congress elected in 1900 
could repeal this act and reassume such right. In reassuming 
such right there would be no breach of contract on the part of 
the government. ‘The forms of contract under which our bonds 
have been issued were fixed by acts passed in the years 1870 and 
1875, and no declaration of Congress can change the meaning of 
those contracts. 

In 1878, Congress declared that under those contracts the 
government could justly pay the interest and principal of such 
debt in silver coin. Yet a different interpretation, an interpreta- 
tion that the creditor has a right to payment in either gold or 
silver as he prefers, has been given by the executive branch of 
the government, the solemn interpretation of the Congress of 
1878 ignored. And so may the next Congress reverse the inter- 
pretation of 1878 and approve the executive interpretation of 
to-day. But as the Congress elected in 1898 might reverse the 
interpretation of Congress in 1878, so might the Congress elected 
in 1900 reverse the interpretation of the Congress of 1898. So the 
evil effects of Republican congressional victory in 1898 would not 
be irretrievable. And as to such election being followed by a 
surrender of the right. which the government has to pay 
coin obligations in silver, and which Mr. Bryan seems to fear 
as the worst result of such a victory, it can only be said that 
such surrender has already been made, that we could suffer 
no added evils by surrendering that which has already been 


surrendered. 
‘« The advocates of the gold standard,’’ concludes Mr. Bryan, 


‘‘the enemies of independent bimetallism, the opponents of the 
greenbacks, the friends of national bank notes, the defenders 
of trusts, the supporters of government by injunction, and those 
who object to arbitration and an income tax—all these find no dif- 
ficulty in uniting on the main issues, no matter how much they 
may differ upon the minor ones. Shall the friends of reform 
show less earnestness or less sagacity ?’’ 

We answer confidently that Populists will show no less 
earnestness, we trust no less sagacity. But Populists will show 
their earnestness as opponents of gold monometallism and advo- 
cates of bimetallism not by smothering their party identity and 
supporting a party that cannot be depended upon to fight aggres- 
sively and sustainedly the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy ; 
they will show their earnestness as advocates of honest money not 
by the negative course of opposing the retirement of the green- 
backs and an increase of bank notes, but by demanding the issue 
of a paper currency direct to the people and in volume sufficient 
to maintain a stability of prices, so that a strictly honest currency 
may be created and maintained ; they will show the earnestness of 
their opposition to trusts by cutting at the root of such trusts, 
railroad discrimination, not by supporting the party that scorns 
to advocate government ownership of railroads as a remedy, that 
proclaims its preference to tolerating such discrimination to turn- 
ing to government ownership as a remedy ; they will show their 
earnestness in support of an equitable system of taxation, their 
belief in an income tax, by demanding that all taxes shall be im- 
posed in proportion to the means of the individual, not in sup- 
porting the party that advocates a system of per capita taxation 
as the justest and most equitable ; they will show their sagacity 
by working to bring about union of the forces of reform, not 
under the banners of the Democratic party, which have been be- 
smirched by the corrupt practices of the party, that do not stand 
for equality of opportunity for all, that are not carried by those 
who can be depended upon to defend our people from the en- 
croachments of the moneyed oligarchy upon their rights and lib- 
erties, and under which there can be no union of the forces of 
reform, but under the banners of a party upon which are inscribed 
the words freedom, liberty, equality, the grand tenet of true 





democracy, ‘‘ equality of opportunity to all, special privileges to 
none,’’ and shows itself worthy of such banners by its acts, a de- 
fender of freedom, of liberty, of equality, that can be relied upon, 
a party worthy of confidence and support, a party under whose 
banners there can be union of the forces of reform, the Peoples 


party. 








SHALL MONEY RULE OR MONEY SERVE. 


AN rises above mere brute creation by the possession of one 
great power, the power of association that makes it possi- 
ble for him to co-operate with his fellows for conquest over 

the forces of nature, conquests that would. be quite out of the 
question without co-operation. And naturally the development 
of this power of association has marked the progress of man’s 
conquests over nature and the advance of civilization. 

As the individual man has become less dependent on the 
productions of his own labor for supplying his needs and has 
come more and more to put reliance in the labor of his fellow-men, 
having confidence in his ability to dispose of the surplus products 
of his labor for the surplus products of others’ labor and so 
supply himself with those things needed for his maintenance or 
comfort, but not produced by his own labor, his power to create 
wealth has increased and there has come advancement in his 
intellectual and material well being. His power to create wealth 
has increased because more continuous application in one line of 
work has brought increased skillfulness. Not only this but the 
waste of time inseparable from taking up and dropping different 
kinds of tasks as man must when he must produce all that he con- 
sumes, cater to his own wants or go without, has been dimin- 
ished. And with time saved and increased dexterity there of 
course comes increased productiveness of labor. Then such 
application to a narrower range of work centers‘the mind more 
and more upon the work at hand and leads to the improvement 
of tools and so again to increased prcductiveness. Thus labor 
becomes more productive as men depend more and more upon 
the co-operation of their fellow-men. 

So it is that, throughout the world, the advancement of men 
and nations is marked by the degree to which they have suc- 
ceeded in carrying the diversification of employments. Thus in 
the Australian aborigine we find the very lowest type of man, 
a man who lives almost entirely within himself and without 
co-operation with his fellows, who makes his own rude weapons 
and gathers his own poor food which he eats uncooked, who 
rarely if ever exchanges any part of the product of his labor for 
a part of the product of other’s labor. 

When we go up even one step higher where we find men 
associated in the savage tribe we see marks of gain, of profit, 
from such association, a greater command over the resources of 
nature, a much better living than the Australian ever enjoys. 
Thus among the North American Indians there was a crude diver- 
sification of employments. The men sought provender by the 
chase, the women were driven to agriculture, some again made 
a specialty of fabricating the weapons of war and the chase. 
And thus making a specialty, devoting their time to such 
work, they became more skilled at it than the average hunter, 
could produce weapons with less effort and expenditure of 
time, and so it became mutually advantageous for the hunter 
to devote himself to the chase, the maker of weapons to their 
fabrication, for both could, by so doing, command a more certain 
livelihood. 

Thus the hunter could do better by buying his weapons with 
the products of the chase than if he took time from the hunt to 
make his own weapons, for during such time he could capture 
more game than he would have to pay for the weapons he could 
make for himself in the same length of time. And yet the 
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fabricator of such weapons would also do better. for becoming 
much skilled by his constant application he could get for his 
weapons more game than he could capture for himself if he 
occupied the time spent in making such weapons in hunting for 
himself. So in such exchange it is evident there is mutual 
advantage to both hunter and maker of weapons. By co-operat- 
ing with one another they both gain. And yet it is clear that 
without the power that association brings, this co-operation and 
gain would have been out of the question, for no savage could 
apply himself solely to the making of weapons if he could not 
rely upon other men to keep him in food in return for supplying 
them with weapons. And so with the hunter. If isolated he 
would have to be all sufficient to himself, have to make his own 
weapons and do his own hunting, have to get on with cruder 
weapons and lead a more precarious existence than when living 
in co-operation with his fellow-men. 

So we see that association is the first requisite of progress, it 
is the greatest need of man, it is the power that lifts him above 
brute creation, that gives man his superiority, that is in fact his 
distinguishing trait. He alone, unless we must except some high 
orders of insect life, is endowed with the intellect that fits him to 
co-operate with his fellows, to direct his energies to one line of 
production and produce much more of some article than he needs, 
in confident belief that he can dispose of the surplus of such pro- 
duct produced beyond his rieeds for the products of others which 
he does not produce for himself and which he must have to live. 
To such co-operation, based as it is on a mutually advantageous 
exchange of surplus products, the first requisite is the power to 
communicate, to arrive at a common understanding, and so 
arrange a basis upon which to make the exchanges. And this 
power of communication man has been given in the power of 
speech, a power that we find more highly developed just as we 
advance along the stages of civilization and as the demands upon 
language for communication of ideas, made necessary by greater 
diversification of employments and interchange of goods, have 
been increased. In short, language has been evolved and is 
being continually evolved and made more capable of expressing 
thought, just as association of men has grown more intimate and 
the need of language greater. 

When association has not been carried far and co-operation 
is in its infancy, when exchanges are few and direct, they can 
well be carried on by barter. Thus there is no difficulty experi- 
enced in the savage tribe in making an exchange of skins and 
food for weapons of the chase. The exchange is a direct one and 
the need of a common medium of exchange is little felt. But if 
we go up a step further in Indian life and find some making a 
specialty of making moccasins, others a specialty of making 
snow-shoes, others of fishing, others of husbandry and still others 
of hunting though not to the exclusion of other employments, 
and the need of a common medium of exchange will be greatly 
felt. Indeed such a medium must be provided or such diversifi- 
cation of employments will be retarded, be prevented from 
developing. 

The need of money arises out of the various wants of the 
different producers and which make exchange by barter a most 
troublesome undertaking. Thus the hunter may want some 
arrows but the arrow maker having all the food he wants 
will not care to give such hunter arrows for his food. 
Yet the maker of moccasins may want badly the food that 
the hunter has to offer but the hunter not being in need 
of a pair of moccasins will not care to make the exchange. So 
exchanges are deadlocked until after much waste of time, much 
expenditure of energy, it is found that the arrow maker would like 
to purchase a pair of moccasins, Then the way to a mutual 
exchange is opened, the hunter, and the arrow maker and the 
maker of moccasins coming together in a triangular trade. But 
if it happens that the hunter does not care to take in arrows the 
worth of a pair of moccasins, or has not in food the worth of the 








moccasins the trade will be balked, for neither the afrow maker 
can take or the moccasin maker give half a moccasin. So there 
must be more bickering, the hunter must take more arrows than 
he desires to complete the trade, or if he-has not, in food, the 
price of the pair of moccasins the ttade will be halted until some 
other hunter may be found wanting to exchange a surplus of 
food for arrows. Such being the difficulties of carrying on a 
simple three cornered trade by barter, how infinitely greater 
would be the difficulties of conducting a four cornered or five 
cornered or many times five cornered trade by barter? Indeed, 
the difficulties would be so great as to interdict such trade and 
make impossible the diversification of employments that would 
call for such trade. 

Even in such a very simple trade we see how wasteful of time 
and energy exchange by barter is and how great is the saving of 
making exchanges by means of a common medium of exchange. 
It follows, of course, that the great difficulties and costs of 
effecting exchanges by barter must rest as a heavy tax on pro- 
duction, and. thus cut into the advantages derived from the 
diversification of employment and increased productiveness of 
labor resultant therefrom. If such increased productiveness is 
more than abserbed by the time wasted in making exchanges 
such diversification of employment will be disadvantageous 
rather than the reverse, then will come a check to such diversifi- 
cation and a check to progress. 

So it is that money is most important as an instrument of 
association. After association has reached a certain stage, and 
not a very advanced stage either, money is necessary in order to 
make further and more intimate association possible. So it can 
be truly affirmed that money is only second to language itself as 
an instrument of association, and, we repeat, without such asso- 
ciation there could be no such thing as civilization, man could 
not rise above the level of brute animals, and without money 
such association would be well nigh impossible, for men being 
unable to exchange their surplus products by the costly methods 
of barter, methods so costly as to interdict many exchanges, could 
not place reliance on the products of their fellows, every family 
would have to be sufficient unto itself, there could be no diversi- 
fication of employments, no increased productiveness of labor 
that comes from such diversification, no progress, no advance in 
civilization. And to effect these exchanges so necessary to 
advance civilization most smoothly we must have honest money. 
To effect such exchanges by the use of a money of constantly 
appreciating purchasing power that forces producers to submit to 
the levying of a tribute on everything they sell in the interest of 
the creditor classes must obviously discourage production by 
absorbing part of the profits of production belonging of right to 
the producer, thus retard the accumulation of wealth, check 
progress, bring stagnation where there should be activity, impov- 
erishment and suffering where there should be prosperity and 
happiness. 

Moreover, a currency subject to violent changes in volume, 
as a currency issued and controlled by the banks would be, would 
even more seriously: discourage the production of wealth; for 
changes in volume would bring about changes in value, and 
hence fluctuations in prices which would engender a spirit of 
speculation. And such speculation, bad enough at best as sure 
to discourage production, would be perfectly intolerable, woefully 
deadening to industry, from the fact that those controlling the 
volume of currency would gamble with loaded dice, that the 
speculative cliques behind the banks would have a foreknowledge 
of changes in prices that they would be instrumental in bringing 
about, and so they would be able to strip produéers of the pro- 
ducts of their toil with unfailing certainty. So we see the evils 
of an appreciating and fluctuating measure of value. A continued 
depreciation of the measure of value so great as to cause a con- 
tinued rise in prices so violent as to wrong creditors and tempt 
producers to bend their energies to the accumulation of wealth by 
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engaging in speculation rather than by productive enterprise will 
also retard progress. 

So we see that money, though the great civilizer, may be 
also the degrader of mankind. It has been a blessing to the 
human race, yet it has been a curse. It has made possible the 
building up of great civilizations, yet it has been the means of 
pulling them down. Created and used as the servant of man it 
has so cheapened and facilitated the exchange of the surplus 
products of labor as to give great incentive to the diversification 
of industries, great stimulation to the production of wealth, the 
progress and advancement of the human race, but when it has 
been used by scheming and unscrupulous men as a means for the 
gathering of wealth into a few hands, for the exaltation of riches 
and the degradation, the enslavement of mankind, empires have 
been sapped of their vitality by grinding poverty at the bottom 
and corruption at the top and tottered to their fall under its 
baneful infiuence. 

It was thus Rome grew and crumbled, grew while money 
was the servant, tottered when money was the master and man 
the slave, grew while money was honest and there was a just dis- 
tribution of the products of industry, tottered when money was 
made dishonest, riches exalted, man degraded. In the great years 
of the Roman Republic, when Italy was prosperous, when the 
tillers were the owners of the soil, when Rome was rent neither 
by dissensions from within or disturbances from without, the 
money of Rome, so Del Mar tells us, was neither gold or silver, 
but the Ass, a counter of base metal, the greenback of Roman 
days, circulating not at its bullion value, but at a value regulated 
by a wise control of the volume issued so as to preserve the rela- 
tions between the supply of and demand for money, and so keep 
money stable in purchasing power, maintain an honest Ass that 
would protect the rights of debtors and creditors alike, and thus 
give an assurance to wealth producers of the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their toil. And so such wealth producers prospered, so 
Rome prospered and grew and extended her conquests. 

But her conquests turned great hoards of gold and silver, 
the spoils of many a triumph, into Rome, and such gold and 
silver was made the money of Rome, the volume of money 
thenceforth to be made dependent not upon the demands of com- 
merce but the supplies of the precious metals. And the Asia 
that came under Roman dominion yielded to Rome but one great 
stock of gold and silver, for the precious metals she gave up to 
the Roman conquerors were the hoards of centuries. Once 
drained of these hoards she could give no more. So also did 
the production of the silver mines of Spain fall off before the 
empire was enthroned upon the ruins of the republic and a 
degraded citizenship, and along about 200 A. D. silver was 
demonetized while gold was drained to the East in payment for 
rich fabrics demanded by the patricians revelling in unearned 
riches. And so money grew dearer, as it grew dearer all debts 
become more burdensome, took more of the products of toil to 
pay. The agriculturist, in place of being well to do and honored 
was impoverished and despised, finally he was bankrupted and 
became the slave of his creditor. And then it was that Rome 
tottered for the tillers of the soil, striving to save themselves 
from bankruptcy and slavery, impoverished their fields, but im- 
poverished them in vain. The tillers of the soil became slaves, 
intelligent and careful agriculture became a thing of the past, 
Rome was obliged to look outside of Italy for her food. And 
while the tillers of the soil were enslaved, the creditor classes, 
profiting from unearned gains became corrupt and so Rome fell 
weakened at the bottom, weakened at the top. Such was the 
penalty of the appreciation of money that made money the 
master, man the slave, exalted riches, degraded man; thus we 
are given in the history of Rome an illustration of money as 
civilizer and degrader. 

And on much the same road is the American Republic 
ravelling. Shall we profit from the example of Rome or shall 





we not? Shall we permit the wrong to be exalted and the right 
dethroned? Shall we crown money our master, our king, our 
god, and build up a moneyed oligarchy on the ruins of our 
republic or shall we insist that money was made to serve, not to 
rule and go forth to further and greater conquests, not over 
nations but the forces of nature, so gather greater and greater 
riches equitably divided among our people and so build up a 
nation of contented and prosperous freemen, a republic of 
wealth and greatness and power such as our forefathers never 
dreamed of ? 

It lies within our power to take either course. The course 
of degradation is laid open before us by those who would profit 
from the enslavement of our people, who would be pleased to see 
our Republic supplanted by a moneyed oligarchy. On this 
course we have already embarked. We are making money dear 
and man cheap, and pursuit of such a course can have but one 
ending. It can but result in laying our producing classes under 
an ever growing tribute to our new and growing oligarchy, 
the oligarchy of wealth, in placing a blight upon industry by 
taking from producers, who are debtors, more than they are 
justly obligated to pay their creditors, by undermining profits 
through depreciation of property, in finally transferring the 
property of debtors to their creditors, leaving one class enslaved 
the other exalted. Thus by increasing the tax put on the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth in the interest of the creditor 
classes, by putting an increased tax upon association we must 
discourage the diversification of industries and so check the 
development of our resources, we do in fact put a tax upon 
civilization. 

And Mr. McKinley, who is now, at least nominally, directing 
the affairs of the national government, who is lending himself 
to those who would make money the master, man the slave, who 
thus lent himself to a course that must bring ruin to his country- 
men for the Presidency, is not blind to the results of his course, 
not utlaware that the policy he lends himself to must make money 
dear and man cheap and is cognizant that this must lead to the en- 
richment of the moneyed oligarchy and the degradation of the 
masses of our people. But to this he has lent himself for the 
Presidency, to exalt himself he has sacrificed his countrymen. 
This we would not venture to say of the President,. for of all men 
he is the last one we would willingly traduce, if his own words 
did not make it unmistakably clear that he did see once, even if 
he finds convenient not to see now, that to commit our country to 
the gold standard is to make money dear, that to make money 
dear is to cheapen everything else—make money the master, 
everything else its servant, and so exalt the owners of money and 
degrade mankind. In an address before the Ohio Republican 
League at Toledo, Ohio, February 12, 1891, which was understood 
to be a bid for the Republican nomination for President in 1892, 
Mr. McKinley referred to Mr. Cleveland’s efforts to demonetize 
silver in this wise : 


During all of his years at the head of the government he was dis- 
honoring one of our precious metals, one of our own great products, 
discrediting silver and enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored 
even before his inauguration to office to stop the coinage of silver 
dollars, and afterward, and to the end of his administration, persist- 
ently used his power to that end. He was determined to contract the 
circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins of commerce, 
limit the volume of money among the people, make money scarce and 
therefore dear. He would have increased the value of money and 
diminished the value of everything else—money the master, every- 
thing else its servant. He was not thinking of ‘‘ the poor’’ then. He 
had left ** their side.’’ He was not *‘ standing forth in their defense.’’ 
Cheap coats, cheap labor and dear money ; the sponsor and promoter 
of these professing to stand guard over the welfare of the poor and 
lowly! Was there ever more glaring inconsistency or reckless 


assumption ? 


But it was fated that the Republican nomination for the 
presidency should not be offered him until 1896, that it should 
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then be offered him at the hands of the advocates of dear money 
and cheap men, not the opponents. And from those hands, 
hands he had declared unclean, he aecepted it. 








WHO ARE THE ANARCHISTS ? 
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HIS, from the pen of a worthy citizen of Philadelphia, was 
not written for publication, but it is so.tersely and elo- 
quently expressive of the feelings of many men, of the 

thoughts passing through many minds, that we cannot hide it 
away in the dusty darkness of a pigeon hole: 


‘* Your article in last Saturday’s AMERICAN on our financial 
ills is good and sound, good greenback doctrine, to which in 
practice we should come, but this article and its teachings are 
driven out of my mind by that dreadful, dreadful article on the 
Standard Oil conspirators and thieves. This is truly sad, sad- 
dening. Ican understand how Thomas A. Scott who was poor 
and endeavoring to be rich should be a party to these villanies, 
but that William H. Vanderbilt, one of the wealthiest men in the 
world, should steal from his stockholders is amazing. Yet these 
men have gone freé and been envied and looked up to. 

‘*In view of these things it is monstrous to think of those 
poor wretched foreigners, slaves, having been shot down at 
Hazleton, leaving widows and children without anyone to pro- 
vide for them, while the Standard Oil thieves flourish, and even 
found ‘institutions of learning,’ and dictate law and so-called 
‘justice.’ ’’ 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


An American’s Views on Education and England. 


The Personal Equation. By HARRY THURSTON PECK. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


As the title gives no clue to the nature of the book, and there 
is no explanatory sub-title or preface, it is advisable to intro- 
duce the author as a professor in Columbia University and ‘editor 
of the Bookman. ‘The contents are essays reprinted from that 
monthly. ‘They discuss Howells, Prevost, Moore, and Huysman 
among novelists, Nordau and Cleveland, American feeling toward 
England, the downward drift in education, and a few other topics 
of interest. Coming after the flimsy papers of Brander Matthews 
in the same series, and the robustious declamation of Theodore 
Roosevelt, these manly utterances command respect. They are 
the frank expression of a free and independent American upon 
matters concerning national progress and pride. If his sweep is 
wide he handles his broom with the confidence of an expert in 
each branch of his business. He twirls it with a cocksure air of 
omniscience delightful to see. It is decidedly cheering to read a 
muscular minded man’s outspoken thoughts on matters and 
problems too much ‘‘sicklied o’er with pale’’ and flabby verbiage 
by so many of the eminent persons who condescend to display 
their mediocrity in the magazines. No matter if our author 
occasionally revels in the exuberance of a largely exotic vocabu- 
lary ; these are days of display in every direction and the virus 
of competition has eaten its way even into saintly authordom. 
What catches and holds our interest in this racy oditer dicta is not 
so much their style, enjoyable as it is, as the virile spirit that 
gives them life. They fling out handfuls of seed, wheat, chaff 
and tares prettily mixed, and an occasional handful of some- 
body’s hair, with a vigor that compels the laziest reader to get 
his wits into hoeing order, and for this service an author deserves 
hearty thanks. American to the core as he is, Prof. Peck is not 
of the noisy clan of nation.belittlers by the patriotism of insular- 
ity. When every people is a borrower from all peoples there is 
something picayune in the spirit which prompts the feigning of 
ignorance or the grudging of full acknowledgment. Asa true 
citizen of the world, who has gone about with open eyes and 
heart, he scorns the too common weakness for the petty pride 
which is akin to the ostrich safety delusion. But we shall best 
get at the quality of his patriotism by seeing what he says in two 
of the weightiest of these essays, those on education and the 
feeling towards England. 

The paper on ‘‘ the downward drift in American education ’’ 
has been sharply criticised since its appearance in a magazine. 
He complains that our system has been dominated by German 


methods ever since the war. On the whole it was a strong 
influence for good, it gave us life and taught us to be thorough. 
But of late years this German influence has developed a sort of 
intellectual machine out of the individual thinker. The problem 
is everything, the man nothing. ‘‘If anything is wrong in life 
it is because the necessary formula for its amendment has not 
been properly worked out. The cult of the formula 
has taken root among us, and the extravagance of our national 
devotion to it is proportionate to the energy, and also to the 
childishness, of the American people. The old-time American 
knew nothing about formulas. He waited until the necessity 
came for doing a particular thing, and then he just did it and 
made no fuss about it.’’ He instances the Constitution, framed 
by practical men who had nothing of the German philosopher 
about them, whereas German philosophers had a grand chance 
in 1848 to show what government by formula could do, ‘‘ yet in 
just about six months the whole thing went to smash, and ever 
since that day the German people have cowered meekly down 
beneath the booted heel of a military despotism such as a typical 
Anglo-Saxon people would reduce to pulp in the space of twenty- 
four good working hours.’’ ‘The weak points in this illustration 
may be pardoned for the sake of its wholesome substance. The 
craze for grandmotherly legislation, by no means peculiar to this 
country, is rather loosely credited to German influence. Educa- 
tion is being cut up into a set of scientific rules and sub-divisions, 
to the disheartening of the teacher, who is in danger of 
being turned into a mere phonograph, and the scholar into a 
telephone tympanum. We are not quoting expressions but 
the drift of the argument. As a consequence it is popularly 
believed that anybody can be taught anything and every- 
thing, irrespective of individual temperament. But knowl- 
edge, of itself, is impotent to order character and conduct. 
The university as we have it is blamed for trying to teach too 
much. Having imitated the Germans so far, we ought to follow 
them in abolishing the teaching of the mechanical arts to the 
polytechnicum, where they properly belong, restricting university 
teaching to the intellectual and moral. ‘‘ From this class came 
the men who laid so firmly the foundations of the American 
Republic. . They (Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, Madison, 
Webster, Calhoun and Adams) all received the older college 
training, based not upon the bread and butter principle, but upon 
the nobler and far loftier conception of what the highest educa- 
tion means.’’ The author laments the deterioration in our 
system in this startling wail: ‘‘ When we hear to-day that so- 
and-so is a university man, one never knows by reason of that 
fact alone whether this person is in reality a gentleman and a 
scholar, or whether he is only a sublimated type of tinker... . 

The university has, in fact, been swamped by the influx of the 
mob, and its inmates are themselves becoming only an uncon- 
sidered fraction of that mob. In other words, the so-called liberal 
policy in its government has not raised mediocrity to the plane of 
scholarship, but has degraded scholarship to the plane of medi- 
ocrity.’’? One pernicious result of this is the desertion of the old 
farm homestead for city life, already overcrowded with the 
unemployed, and the rush of young women and men, who would 
make admirable dairy-maids and traders, to court failure as actors, 

vocalists, artists and professionals of all sorts. From this mis- 

conception and misuse of education the author fears still graver 
ills to follow. That there is a core of hard truth in all this can- 

not be denied, but the author leaves much unsaid. The balance 
turns upon what education is. It is not simply his higher school- 
ing nor brain sharpening. Sooner or later the victim of short 
cuts to knowledge awakens to the dismal consciousness that the 
finer fruits of heart culture may be sacrificed to the fancied 

supremacy of the head. In the not distant future the rage for 

diplomas will calm down by natural process as the hollowness of 

mere book-learning is revealed by contrast with the riches of a 

mellowed mind. Meanwhile the struggle for bread with butter 

and jam will keep on whirling purblind aspirants into the uni- 

versity corral, where the fit few will do well and the majority, 

foredoomed to feed on husks, will have their appetites edged for 

luscious viands ever beyond their reach. 

Taking as his text a couple of letters by English authors of 
note, one friendly and the other unfriendly to our people, Prof. 
Peck discusses the eternal bickerings between Uncle Sam and 
John Bull. He essays, not very wisely, to divide English senti- 
ment into two classes, the favorable, which is the feeling of 


‘Liberals, and the hostile or indifferent, which is the Tory feeling. 


His task is quite as unnecessary and difficult in attempting to 
distinguish ‘‘ real American feeling,’’ from that of ‘‘ the politi- 





cians, who are mere reeds shaken by the wind,’’ and of natural- 
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ized citizens, and of ‘‘ those despicable curs of native birth,’’ the 
rabid Anglomaniacs. Prof. Peck forgot what was due to his posi- 
tion when he let his impetuous pen rush into that indiscriminate 
assault on ‘‘the politicians.’’ His ‘‘ real’’ Americans are ‘‘ the 
great silent mass,’’ descended from many generations of Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, ‘‘ who have learned their Americanism at their 
fathers’ fireside and not from the scare-heads of a newspaper,’ 
which is a very pretty sentimental picture until he spoils it by 
painting into its vagueness portraits of these silent masses as 
‘men who have no political ambitions, who do not rush into 
print,’’ but who, somehow, ‘‘ in the long run,’’ make and bend 
the government’s whole policy to their ‘‘ silent will.’’ Weare 
not informed how long the run has to be before these dumb 
patriots, who neither read, write nor act, manage to hypnotize 
the powers that be by hard winking, which seems the only energy 
left in them. If these are the author’s real Americans, Prof. 
Peck is certainly not one of them, as he abundantly demonstrates. 
As this is his solitary excursion into the moonlit cloudland of 
poesy it may, as such, escape prose criticism. He proceeds to 
extract the inaudible opinion of this silent mass upon England, 
but first tells this little story. 

Charles Dickens. once explained to an American what his 
countrymen thought of us: ‘‘It’s perfectly simple, you know; 
we all of us love Americans, but hate America.’’ The American 
replied: ‘‘ With us it’s just the other way ; we all love England, 
but we hate Englishmen.’’ Professor Peck holds that the Ameri- 
can is the younger brother, who, having left home early and 
grown rich, returns and is chilled with the reception he gets from 
his elder brother. Still, in spite of this, he would bottle up all 
his grievances and fight for the old home and folks if they were 
in serious trouble. On the next page we find the American 
blood and nerve of the kindly speaker for the silent mass has got 
on the tingle at recollection of John Bull’s public behavior during 
the war and his private insolences. ‘‘ There are times when 
even the most unemotional American would exult in shouldering 
a rifle for a march over the Canadian frontier, and when he would 
see with joy the humiliation of England at the hand of the United 
States.’’ By this we see that the spasmodic muttering of a pal- 
sied ‘‘ silent mass ’’—which is right and genteel—becomes wrong 
and vulgar when the same sentiment is spoken straight and clear 
by the active patriot, z. ¢., the politician. These are not the only 
queer ventriloquisms that rumble out of the silent mass. ‘‘ When- 
ever a foreign power attempts to put an affront on England, as 
the insolent young cub of a German Kaiser lately tried to do, the 
American feels as though he, too, had received a slap full in the 
face.’’ If so, what sort of a dumb ass can Professor Peck’s real 
or imaginary ‘‘ mass’’ be, that can take a slap from a cub and 
stay ‘‘silent’’ still? Probably this is only another lapse into the 
poetic ; the author must have fancied he heard that silvery love- 
song for England the golden. His esteemed brethren, the Ger- 
man professors, may fairly compliment Professor Peck on his 
equal ability to excel in scare-head journalism as in his non- 
political American-poetical interpretation of ‘‘American sentiment 
towards England.’’ He comes down to solid ground in his 
proper capacity as literary critic. Here especially is his note 
true and his work strong. In short, these essays are among the 
very best now before the public, and will surely help in evoking 
true American patriotism. 

* 2k 
The Ambition and Outlook for a National Church. 


A National Church. By WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

A Short History of the Book of Common Prayer. By WILLIAM REED 
HuNTINGTON. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 25c. 

Dr. Huntington is one of the keenest intellects in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which aspires to be the national 
church. ‘The volume entitled ‘‘ A National Church”’ contains 
his lectures under the Bedell foundation, examining the con- 
ditions, hostile and favoring, which face the promoters of a 
national church. ‘The first sets forth the theory, the next dis- 
cusses the practicability of the proposal. Out of the one hun- 
dred and forty-three religious denominations in this country there 
are sixty-three professedly Christian, each claiming over ten 
thousand members, the Roman Catholics leading with six millions. 
Ten of these number over a quarter of a million each, and the 
banding of these together as a national church is the problem in 
its simplest form. Dr. Huntington puts it that “‘as a people we 
have ceased to believe any longer in sectarianism, but the task of 
doing away with the thing, now that it has been saddled upon 
us, looms so large as almost’ to incapacitate us for effort.’’ There 
is more laxity in the construction of this significant assertion 





than is usual with the author, whose characteristic is pithy 
speech. It is not so much what people ‘‘ believe in’’ as what 
they do, which counts, and the fierce competition among the 
sects, including the Protestant Episcopal, for financial, social, 
numerical and missionary supremacy is as good evidence of the 
sectarian as the Christian spirit. The strongest believe in it 
most, and the weaker more and more weakly. Exception may 
also be taken to the view .that sectarianism has been ‘“‘ saddled 
upon us.’’ Unlike our four-legged fellow creature and superior, 
in the virtue of patience, we excel him in the less enviable ability 
to saddle and bridle ourselves for all sorts of Balaams to ride us. 
Dr. Huntington all but despairs of success in ousting sectarianism. 
And why? If we skip to the Appendix we shall find one excel- 
lent reason. The four temperaments are there interestingly 
considered, four ways of viewing every question, religious or 
secular. These come generally under the familiar classification 
of conservatives, liberals, liberal conservatives, and conservative 
liberals. He omits the radical. When we look into church- 
ianity each of these divisions is mother and grandmother 
of many big and little sub-divisions, great sects, small sects and 
insects only to be differentiated by the theologian’s microscope. 
Interpreting. the author’s resort to temperaments we get at the 
cause which makes his task almost insuperable, which cause is 
—human nature. Right here is the crux of the problem. When 
the sects and churches have changed human nature to something 
better, when they have eradicated that vexatious drop of original 
depravity, then may they hope for a national church, but 
scarcely until then. Neither unity nor uniformity is possible 
while the temper of commercial rivalry flourishes in the temples 
of worship or of trade, or of those which combine both. The 
most superficial inspection of exteriors and interiors is convincing 
as to the share, precise dynamic value undetermined, secular 
prosperity has in ‘‘saddling’’ ecclesiastical systems upon the 
easy-going multitude. A hundred years ago and more they 
dared to growl at each other bluntly. 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil’s sure to stick a chapel there. 


And when the second happened to have prettier stained 
glass and better music and a glib-tongued preacher, they would 
whisper, 

And ’twill be found on closer observation 
The latter has the largest congregation. 


Dr. Huntington feels the reproach of this state of things. 
‘‘ Were there as many competing temples of justice in an Ameri- 
can city as there are rival temples of religion, the young man 
would be as quick to unlearn civic virtue as he is now disposed 
to throw up Christian faith.’’ He wants a great architectural 
church, a towering edifice in every district visible to all from all 
directions. Bigness may not always be greatness but it is 
accounted so by many. He also wants boldness, as the two 
together mean power. It would stop mischievous doubting if 
there could be only one big church in each town. Children 
would not be puzzled to see their parents, who work in the same 
factory six days in the week, splitting off in a dozen different 
directions on the seventh, ostensibly to worship the same 
divinity. ‘Two hundred years hence Dr. Huntington anticipates 
a great single national church, the religious map of North 
America requiring but a single tint, instead of a hundred and 
fifty. Wonders may happen in two centuries, and happily we 
prophets will be spared the pain of viewing the plowed sites of 
our invisible structures. The national church zz England is not 
the national church of England by national vote. He has no 
craven fear of the American Catholic (P. E.) Church growing 
too great. English ivy is a fine old plant, but we have 
indigenous vines that suit our climate better. He does 
not push his Americanism unreasonably. ‘‘ The demand for a 
distinctively American doctrine of church unity is as fatuous as 
the demand for an American poetry and an American sculpture. 
Good poetry and sculpture are what they are quite independently 
of national lines.’’ Many of the sects are opposed to the mon- 
archical system in church government, preferring home rule and 
republicanism to the headship of an episcopate, with their arch- 
bishop enthroned in a cathedral. Dr. Huntington says that out 
of twenty millions of communicants nearly six are for home rule, 
and twelve for what he calls ‘‘ the leadership principle,’’ meaning - 
the episcopal system, but these twelve are made up of Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, and the Protestant Episcopalians. The 
latter are comparatively weak in numbers but they have out- 
stripped all other churches of late in making converts. Not only 


this but the progress has been what we understand by social. 
Dr. Huntington’s church is Society’s church. 


Its converts be- 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Cameras Att the time is pic- 
ture-making time— 


probably none other quite so delight- 
ful as the first Spring rambles. Tour- 
ists to Florida, Bermuda, or Califor- 
nia—yes, Klondike, will want to 
bring the scenery home with them. 


Here’s the fellow for all sorts of 
travel— ; 


The new FoLpinc Pocket KopAkK 
—it folds up until it is only an inch 
and three-quarters thick, and three 
and a half inches wide—slips: right 
into a side coat pocket; yet makes 
pictures 2% x 3% inches. Clever 
idea. Price 
























































ten dollars 


Most all other good cameras are 
here. These hints: 


Pocket Kodaks, §5. 
Bull’s Eye Kodaks, $8 to $15. 
Ray, Jr., Cameras, $1.90, from $2.50. 


Allin Opticil Store, Juniper street side. 


point of speaking. Many of the new 
pieces have elaborate hat or head- 
dress—the details of the work strik- 
ingly fine. $9 for petit busts to $130 
for a specially handsome figure. 

Marble Pedestals, too. They are 
$12 to $30. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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long to the moneyed circles. The erection of the Cathedral in 
New York is giving an immense impetus to their movement for a 
national church. No other sect is really in the race, though sev- 
“eral are heroically striving to retain the standing gained half a 
century ago by good works and supposed, mistakenly, to have 
been permanently established by the advance in wealth. One of 
the most impressive signs of the times is the silent crumbling of 
the foundations beneath many an ornate palace for luxurious Sun- 
day repose. Pews prove subject to the falling prices. Their 
revenues are rivalling the scamper of Treasury balances and there 
is no hope of tariff tinkering or bond issues to galvanize the ghost 
of the pulpit stipend into its vanished substantiality. Sacred 
oratory has lost its old charm because the old orators, their vivid 
themes and imperious methods, are dying out and gifted youth 
seeks other channels of usefulness. The tide of fashion, all but 
omnipotent asa human force on the side of churchianity ever 
since Emperor Constantine encumbered the simple teachings of 
the Master with his courtly patronage, bas been setting in the 
direction of the world, the flesh, and the devil more frankly than 
it did. If religiosity has got on the downgrade, ‘‘ pure religion 
and undefiled ’’ with this stale hypocrisy has been going out into 
the highways and byways, and visiting the widows, fatherless, 
Lazarus, Magdalen and the prisoned victims of Dives’ spurious 
christian system with many healing balms. The Founder wrote 
no parrot creed, framed no Westminster Confession, drew no 
cathedral plan, designed no clerical costume, left no episcopal 
endowment fund, nor lordly titles of honor. ‘‘ Be ye doers of 
good,’’ and if Dr. Huntington and his snugly-placed fraternity 
are as zealous for living the life as they are for sounding the 
Shibboleth and sporting the phylactery, we may even yet expect 
them to sell out their gorgeous buildings and wardrobes, and give 
three-fourths of the proceeds to the poor in these hard times. 
The balance will amply suffice to build as many and as imposing 
edifices as Dr. Huntington’s national church is every likely to 
require or get. 

The short history of the English Prayer-book and of its var- 
ious revisions for American use is interesting mainly to members 
of the Protestant Episcopal communion. The author took the 
most prominent part in bringing the present version into its 
accepted form. 
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The Kentuckians. By JOHN Fox, JR. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


The half dozen page illustrations by W. T. Smedley lift this 
short story of thirty thousand words into the dignity of-a full- 
blown novel, aided as they are by the printer and binder. All 
the same it is no more than an ordinary tale, with the maximum 
of author-talk and white margins and a minimum of stirring dia- 
logue. There is doubtless a great field in Kentucky for localized 
stories of no particular interest elsewhere. 

2k 
By MARGsRET HOLMES. 


Jasper Fairfax. New York: R. F. Fenno 


& Co. $1.25. 

Fairfax is a name to conjure with in certain circles down 
South. Jasper Fairfax is betrothed to his cousin Salome. Her 
mother, his aunt, on her deathbed solemnly forbids the marriage. 
He is astounded at the command, still more so at the reason 
given, ‘‘she is not my daughter.’’ These words are veiled in 
the mysteriousness of italic type, and the reader is at once fairly 
launched on a voyage of exploration. A former novel by this 
author has been praised as coming nearer to the standard of the 
ideal American novel than any recently written. Be this as it 
may she is undoubtedly able to turn out a powerful story of deep 
human interest, which is sufficient for those who are more eager 
for good reading than the winning of any kind of race. 

* 
The Copymaker. By WILLIAM F. Payson. New York: New Amsterdam 
Book Company. $1. 


‘‘ Whatiscopy?’’ I queried. ‘‘ Inky paper about to become 
inky type,’’ answered the cynic. ‘‘ And journalism after all is 
only copymaking.’’ That the author considers this rather a 
brilliant bit is evident by his giving it a place of honor as the 
motto of his first book, for such this must surely be. It is a fair 
specimen of the style and quality of the contents. The depth of 
his philosophizing, the pungency of his wit, the completeness of 
his descriptions and the sustained interest of his dialogues are 
well exemplified in these few lines. Those whom this grade of 
literary art just suits will hugely enjoy the book. Others, with 
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A BUSINESS MAN, 
Who Had Suffered With Catarrh Eight 
_- Years, Finds a Cure. 


‘‘T want tothank you a thousand 
times for what your medicine has 
done for me. I have been troubled 
with catarrh for the past eight 
years. During those eight. years I 
have taken enough different medi- 
cines and tried so many different 
inhalers that were I to mention them 
all it would fill a page. I became 
so bad a year and a half ago that I 
took treatment from two different 
specialists on catarrh. The first 
doctor removed a growth in my 
right nostril, which helped me some. 

; I was advised to 
quit him and try 
another doctor, 
which I did. He 
began by giving 
me medicated air 
treatment, which 
did me some good 
- also, but it did not 
stop the discharge 
from my head. 
Finally my stomach became affected 
and eight months ago I had to quit 
work. At my doctor’s advice I 
went to the country for two months. 
I took medicine all the time but got 
no relief. I saw an advertisement 
of Pe-ru-na in which it stated ‘ that 
Pe-ru-na cures catarrh wherever 
located.’ I procured a bottle and 
before I had taken half a bottle I 
began feeling better. I have now 
taken two bottles; have resumed 
my work; have a good appetite, 
and have not felt better in years.”’ 
Ralph W. Chulip, La Porte, Ind. 

Send for Dr. Hartman’s free book 
on ‘‘ Winter Catarrh.’’ Address 
The Pe-ru-na Drug Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 











““GaineD {f POUXDS 
in (5 Days.” 


Said Hon. W. W. Kinlock, editorially in 
-his paper, Christian County Republican, 
Ozark, Mo.: “0 took two boxes NO-T0- 
BAC a year ago, it destroyed desire for 
tobacco, and | gained 11 pounds in 15 
days. This is nota paid notice, but 
our experience given in hopes many 
other tobacco slaves may take NO- 


way to quit tobacco-using. Take 


iNO-TO-BAC. 


We tell the truth about NO- “ 
TO-BAC, for if it fails to cure, you get 
r money back. Just try a single 
x. It will work wonders; make 
you happy in more ways thanone. No 
excuse because of lack of faith, for 
you can buy under your own 


DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


Every druggist is authorized to sell 
No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
P tocureevery form of to using. 
Our written guarantee, free samplo of 
No-To-Bac and booklet called, “Don't 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life 
Away,” mailed for the gsising. Ad- 
dress THE STERLING REMEDY CO.. 
Chicago, Montreal, Can., NewYork. 172 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties of limited numbers will leave New 
York on dates named below for a series of High 
Class Tours through 


EUROPE. 


April 16, for Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, 
France and England. May 31, joining the 
foregoing in Germany. M»y 31,fo England, 
Norwa Fits Fjords and theland of the Midnight 
gun), Sweden, Denmark, Germany and France. 
May 31, for England, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Northern Italy, Switzerland and France. July 
%, for France, Northern rue Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Holland, Belgium and England. 

party (also of limited size) will leave 
Philadelphta August 2d or 23d fer a grand 
Tour 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


Visit« will be made to Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, etc. The 
August 2d party will have three weeks in 
Hawaii. Send for illustrated descriptive circu- 
lars designating whether Europe or “Around the 
World” is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Mutual Life Ins. Building.) 





CALIFORNIA 


Q IN THREE DAYS 3 


SUNSET [RON 
LiMiTED MOUNTAIN 


. Route. 


From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 

Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 
car. with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen’s 
buffet, lounging and smoking compartment ; a ladies’ 
parlor car, with petvete sleeping compartments and 
assembly hall; dining car—meals served a la carte, 
and two or more double drawing room sleepers ; 
the train is lighted throughout with Pintsch gas, an 
the composite and parlor cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature This elegantly 
equipped train runs from Chicago and 8t. uis, 

through without chanee. 
EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


OITY OF MEXI100, 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


America’s Greatest Health Resort. 











For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’) Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or WM. E. Hoyt, 
sly Eastern Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, New 

ork. 





ILLINOIS 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ian ome 
AYLIGHT Up PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
Tagen See that your ticket between Chicago and 

. Louis Reads via Minois entral Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket nt. 

H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill, Cent. R. B.. Ohicago, TL, 


The One Great Farm Weekly 
That is friendly to the cause of reform is 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Founded by Cor. L. L. POLK. 
Organ N.C. F. A. and I. U. 


Common sense tells you reformers should patro- 
nize those farm papers friendly to the cause. 
We want agents at every P.O. 8 pp., 16x20 in., 
all home print. $1.25 a year. Write for free 
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more exacting tastes, may find it readable for a different reason. 
The writer figures as a raw youth, newly married, just entering 
upon newspaper work.as a general reporter. His paper is Zhe 
Daily Bread, nightly earned by all manner of labors on ‘‘ assign- 
ments’’ given by his superior the city editor. Asa lively pic- 
ture of the rackety life of a New York reporter the story can be 
commended to the general reader. He will see the sort of thing 
which too generally passes for journalism by which young fel- 
lows are deluded into fancying that smartness in working up high 
colored ‘‘stories’’ is a token of literary genius. The book throws 
needed light on the inner working of the newspaper machine, on 
the flaring superficiality which passes for cleverness and discloses 
the intellectual calibre of the noisier young lions who do so much 
roaring under the impression that they are the formers and 
leaders of public opinion. 
* 


The Last Horse of the Century. A Political Satire. 
NINGER. Aberdeen street, Chicago. 


By EDWARD HEN- 


He must have a cruel spirit who can heap burning coal on 
his friend’s red-hot head.- We all know the politicians are our 
devoted friends, why pile unnecessary satire on a self-satirizing 
institution? If the thing had to be done, it was better a poet 
should do it, as the blow falls softer, and not so many will hear 
of its whack. The author’s scholarly lines gallop along with a 
dactylic jingle unknown to Dryden and Pope, but we fear the 
form and style are too antiquated to attract many readers. We 
of this generation care nothing for the finest satires in verse, like 
Butler’s brilliant ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.’’ The present one has de- 
cided wit and force, but it is overlaid with old-fashioned literary 
jargon and its point or points are blunted by inartistic workman- 
ship. Difficult as it is to make a selection, we give these lines as 
a curiosity of political verse : 


The rallying cry of a nation is gone, 
When poverty wakes with the earliest dawn ; 
* * * * * * oa * te 


Idolatry’s smile was more vile than the sneer 

Of a pagan’s or sophist’s insensible jeer ; 

But replace at all corners, replace gods of old, 
And all will kneel down—if constructed of gold ! 
For this they commit the most shocking offense, 
The most devilish deed on asullen pretense ; 
Whose terrible itch God nor man can assuage, 
Devouring dishonored unscrupulous Gage. 


What matters it if there is virtue in praise, 

’Tis never observed or desired in these days. 

Now mammas go wild o’er a duke’s pumiced face, 
Devoid of all charms but Hypocrisy’s grace ; 

‘* What booteth a pedigree ?’’—nothing he feared 
Who said it but now he had flattered, not sneered 
If one of those simpering creatures would smile, 
And ask if his pedigree shortened a mile. 

Society queens, with a holy accord, 

Whose only desire is to marry a lord, 

Breed more heinous licentiousness, vermin, in time, 
Than lionized murderers, bathing in crime. 

Ye solons ! exclude not the strangers who come, 
With no glib oily tongue, an expedient sum ; 

Who build up the nation and give it a glow, 

That ages can only bequeath and bestow. 


** 


Fireside Readings for Happy Homes. Written and selected by H. L. Has- 
TINGS. Boston: Office of 7he Christian. 5o0cents. 


A miscellany of prose and verse, stories, preachings, and 
hymns reprinted from the paper mentioned, and specially suited 
to the simple tastes of its good readers. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The blunder of rushing all the new books into the Christ- 
mas market is now bringing its penalty. Stores, buyers, readers 
and reviewers were overwhelmed in the last two months of the 
year with the flood of novelties. One result is that many de- 
serving productions got more or less overlooked, and there is a 
silly prejudice against things stale, especially bread and books. 
Emerson, or Lamb, perhaps both, said ‘‘ whenever a new book 
comes out I read an old one.’’ If we had as much sense we 
would all do the same and the world would be little the poorer for 
a year or two of non-production of purely literary books. We 
would pity the printers and congratulate our overwrought selves. 
However, it is worth while looking over the shelves of the book- 
men these slack weeks. A number of good old works are to be 
had on remarkably easy terms, and of those published just before 





NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


MACMILLAN GOMPANY. 
The Celebrity 


The scene of this delightful comedy is laid in 
@ small watering place on one of the western 
lakes. A famous author who closely resembles 

a the treasurer of a popular 

Winston Churchill. bicycle company, @ rich 

Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. eccentric who gives a 

hunt ball some what sur- 

prising to the aristocratic quiet of the village, a 

clever lawyer who tells the story, and the fitting 

female elements are all admirably drawn. There 

is a most entertaining plot worked out very 
skillfully. 


Where 


“ Most fascinating . . . a charming volume 
+ . » absolutely a new note in fiction .. . 
in a dozen brilliant, vivid, keen, vital short 
stories she has fairly pictured the whole region. 
+The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


The Trade Wind 


‘*The native characters are drawn with a real- 
istic touch which brings their semi-varbarous 
natures into strong relief. 

By [irs. Schuyler The simplicity, the crud- 
Crowninshield. ity, the savagery .. . 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. contrast strongly . with 
their languorous iassi- 

tude and childish tenderness.—The Evening 


Transcript, Boston 
Blows. 


A welcome contribution to our literature. Itis 
in truta a delightful book, the literary charm of 
which shouila attract many readers. Lucdity of 
style, keenness of observation, vividness of de- 
scription, originality of motive, and strength of 
treatment are the happy gifts which go to its 
making.— The New York Herald. 








Southern 


A volume in the same series as that to which 
belongs that popular boys’ book, “ Yankee 
Ships and Yankee seen FAR. mong bys a collec- 

Boo tion of stories o e navy, 

A Bo k for this group of stories is a pic- 

ys. ture of Army life during the 

one war of most interest to our boys, the recent 
civil straggle between North and Svuth. 


Soldier 


These treat, however, of the southern side in 
the conflict, the less well uudeistood factor in 


By George Cary the struggie, aud the 


work has a 8 
Eggleston. historical value on 


that account, besides its unobtrusive teaching of 


patriotism. . 
Stories. 


Let your boys learn the heroic lesson of this 
brave fight for a lusing cause; help them toa 
knowledge of and sympathy Bowen the feelings 

of the Uo erates, which 

coe ¢ £2M0- vin most surely broaden 

1.50. their minds, and prepare 

them to later understand the complicated causes 
of the unfortunate struggie. 


Place it on your boys’ -helf beside 





Yankee Ships 


All of them are watine of ghost dont x 
rave devotion. ese * es 

Tales of 1812. of 1812,’ are what the boys 
want for winter reading. No romance is half so 
exciting . . . or can compare with them in 
life and appeals to every boy’s heart.— The Tran- 


script, Port.and. 
and 


A work which will appeal with great ae oo 
young readers. 6 
By James Barnes. book wiil leave only 
the best impressions and is bound to instill pa- 
triotism aud excite admiration fur the country 
and the deeds of Americans. One cannot praise 
too highly such influential books.—The Army 
and Navy Register. 


Yankee Sailors. 


The author tells over again in the most ani- 
mated manner the old — of our - —— 
e enters heart an 
Cloth. 12m0. $1.50. sour inte his pa ae 
and his art is as strong as his earnestness. No 
boy can read these stories without yearning to 
emulate his heroes or without feeling an uyiift- 
ing pride in their patriotism.—The Satt Evening 
tte, Boston. 
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Christmas a fair proportion are of solid worth and are on offer at 
tempting abatements. 
+e 


Dodd, Mead & Co. state that they have sold over 5000 
copies of ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life,’’ by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
That lucky young colored genius can fairly add a cubit to his 
stature as a poet. His great namesake, the laureate of James 
IV. of Scotland, never sold a tithe so many of his rhymes, 
notwithstanding that Sir Walter Scott pronounced him ‘‘a poet 
unrivalled by any that- Scotland ever produced.’’ This shows 
the blessed superiority of the nineteenth over the fifteenth 
century, at least for songbirds who have to thrive on their trills. 
That other Dunbar overlapped Shakespeare by three or four 
years and the poetry business was not organized in his day. 
Our Dunbar takes the laurel, or the cake, from his pale-faced 
brothers of the lyre, and, truly, the fresh simplicity of his 
rhymes gives more delight than the dictionary concoctions 
of many a would-be singer. 


ek 


Anthony Hope Hawkins is souring on his American adven- 
tures. His visit did not prove to be the triumphal march he so 
unwisely allowed his vanity to expect. Before his advent we be- 
wailed the consequences inevitable from the craze of making a 
show of mushroom novelists, for cupidity’s sake. The process of 
self-disillusionment is bound to be painful to more than one party. 









We are soon to have H. M. Stanley’s account of his recent 
journey to Buluwayo and Johannesburg, entitled ‘‘ Through 
South Africa, by H. M. Stanley, M. P., being an account of his 
visit to Rhodesia and the Transvaal.’’ . The volume comprises 
the letters contributed by Mr. Stanley to “South Africa, with revi- 
sion and introductory matter, an excellent map and several illus- 
trations. 





** 


Apropos of the celebration of the anniversary of the fiftieth 
year of the woman suffrage movement are published the remi- 
niscences of Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the European Publishing 
Company, of New York. On April 1 will be published ‘‘ The 
Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,’’ by Ida Harper, a Western 
journalist. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CELEBRITY. An episode. Winston Churchill. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


For Love oF Country. A story of land and sea in the days of the Revo- 
lution. By Cytus Townsend Brady, Archdeacon of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 354. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL. An institute of Christian sociology. By 
Edward A. Warriner. Pp 355. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


Pp. 302. New 


$1.50. 
LovE LETTERS. A romance in correspondence. By Harold R. Vynne. 
Pp. 170. New York: Zimmerman’s, 











WORDS OF CHEER. é | 


3 at those vee are aula ad Canes ant That GREA MY 
ebility, to whom physicians have been able to 

ive only temporary relief, we make the confi- 4 : 
ent assertion that the Compound Oxyzen treat- GOM PLEX i O N 
ment of DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, during the which ladies envy 


past twenty-fiveyears, has cured many ef the 
most obstinate cases, and that theg work is 
still ill going on. 

assertion is corroborated by the testi- 
ane als of patients who have tried it. If you 
write us, we will send, free of charge, our book 
of two hundred pages, giving history of com- 
pound Oxygen, with tostimonials and record of 1 
surprising cures of disease and debility. Home 
Treatment is sent out by express, to be used at 
home. Office Treatment is administered here. 
Consultation Free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| 


can be secured 
by every one who 
will use 














Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval at 60 per cent.com. 
Sure to please. 60 diff. U. 8., 26c. 
75 diff., $1. 100 diff. hoon 8c. | 
125 Canada, ete., lic. Price List | 
Free! 

F. W. Miller, 904 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. | 





MILK- 
WEED 


CLUB RAISERS, ATTENTION. | or rough somptanton. CREAM 


} ilk Weed eam is the natural Sk: 
We offer good club raisers the largest Cash | Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, pen 
Co OO tae ae erence | | Remade fora tal tized zour droge 
printe e year promises to be ar . asn’t it)and get ten times n pleas- 
ter year for good workers and you should get —ooo nhac 
in line early. We want to reach a circulation | 49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. i 
of 100,000. Will you help us? Good’ pay and 
easy to get subscriptions. Every populist who | | 
is a populist knows the Peoples Party Paper. | 
(Hon. Thos. E. Watson, Editor.) Every earnest | Silver Dollar Fountain Pen Mailed on re 
populist wants it. It’s the best and brightest Solid 14K Gold Pen, $i ceipt of price 
of reform journals and accepted everywhere as | 
the National Paper of the party. Write to-day . 
GEO. 8. PARKER gg a PEN @2 and 
for terms and samples. |The - » 


}ware. iphon feed saves in 
PEOPLES PARTY PAPER, mailed prepaid, Beautiful ca 
ATLANTA, Ga. | 

- | 


VICK* SEEDS 


veow THREE RAMBLER ROSES cemsox 


YELLOW CRIMSON 
be make a magnificent hedge, beautiful shade for the piazza, or a charming bed. Constant bloomers, per- 
ly hardy. ‘One plant will produce thousands of Sowers. One each, only 40 cents, delivered. 


VICKS Garden and GUIDE The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener and Adviser. 
Floral . * The only one containing full Descriptions and Directions for planting and 

cultuze; comprehensive, condensed, classified and indexed that 
Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 


He Wh 0 Runs ay Read. pian ill Saeegune tases Seem 
rous Begonias, Caen De Daybreak "Asters. a embossed cover ; 


my A Cactus Dahlias, 
gene filled ith cat ilinetratiC FREE w licatio 
126 acre page Never Disappoint. JAMES VICKS SONS, - Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE! (roisc:) Vick’s Mustrated Monthly Magazine Pious“ AttHon't 


Isa meneame eine of peeeteen | about Flow and Fruits, and how to pom and core for them 

























he Parker Pen Co. 70 Mill Street, 











successfully, mage brightened at ‘at a Sligat expense and 1 and the nds na e, instead of , 

bare — oe ae prise ot viak's te NTHLY MAGAZINE Is Fifty pitty Cont nee per year, but if 
wi t t ne 

Sores month ied, Wate atonse 2” °WVCR” PUBLISHING. Ce ey 













10¢. 
25e. 50e. 


PLEASE 
TRY 








{IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
imvented to 
prevent 

and 







eure Colds, Cctarrh, 

Consumption, Asthma and all 

Throat diseases. Invaluable for public 
= and singers for improving voice, 

all tamp for description and testimonia|sto 
. Drugglets. so Q.HYCIENIC C SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 


CANDY CATHARTIC 





























UR GRAND OFFER 


To keep our great factory 

busy, and introduce early our splen- 

did 98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swell ’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 

' gum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This & 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPE 
T 1 Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 
ment of value, 1% inch imported tubing, flush 
joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
» —_ pious _—" or double tube, ser — equip- $99, 00. 
PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 


ment. Special price on sample. . 
OS. ‘i Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 
seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick ee tires, —: or double tube, 











00 


high grade equipment. Our special sample price.. <3 * +++ $24.00, 
andiduininedisibinciaids. 
RLO 1 R Best medium grade for 1898. 1% inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
KLONDIKE: crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample............-+-+ee0.+: $19.00. 


NOTE. Choice of — Style, Height of Frame, Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 
You will be pearance nali \ rde 
now while this offer is is tent bagi = 2 will be ng ok Sh mg Yonge ll = Bin Mone 4 


as our Agent, Le mg for us. We give our of cash, the free use of a samp 
wheel, or gift of hed, oe. ecatints work 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


styles, some'a Ltile shop-worn, but all DOW sre ene) $12.00 to $16.00. 
$8.00 to $12.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - - 


Onur business and ateintiis are known throughout the coun References, any of the 
express compéaloh, oF Oar bank in Chicago. po oh Fw age: nn agency at once. 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 











